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ARSENICAL POISONING. 
BY J. BRODIE GRESSWELL, M.R.C.V.S., LOUTH, LINCOLNS HIRE 


REGARDING the large number of horses and other domesticated 
animals which perish annually, owing to the administration of 
arsenic, either with the intention of poisoning, or,as far more 
commonly occurs, with the object of improving the general con- 
dition, I have been induced to bring this important and interest- 
ing topic before the notice of the readers of the VETERINARY 
JOURNAL. It will be most convenient to treat firstly of the 
horse, and then of cattle and sheep. 

During the past three years, sixty-one cases of arsenical 
poisoning in the horse have occurred in our practice. 

This fact alone will illustrate how important is a thorough 
knowledge of the action of arsenic, and of the pathological 
changes which result from its administration, and also how im- 
portant must be an, early recognition of the symptoms mani- 
fested. 

The following accounts of three instances which have occurred, 
will serve to indicate some of the more important symptoms and 
post-mortem appearances of arsenical poisoning in the horse. 

We propose to draw attention, firstly, to one which occurred 
on a Thursday morning some time ago on a large farm on the 
Wolds, near Louth. 

When called in at 3 a.m. four cart-horses were found to be 
in a very dangerous state. They were fine heavy animals, in 
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excellent condition, and on the previous day had shown no signs 
whatever of ill health. 

Their restlessness first attracted the attention of the foreman 
about 12 or 1 a.m. When examined, they were observed to be 
breathing rapidly, the respirations varying from 30 to 40 per 
minute. The arteries were in a state of extreme contraction— 
the sub-maxillary artery, indeed, feeling like a mere thread. 
The rate alsowas much accelerated ; in one case the pulse reached 
108, in another 96, in a third 80 per minute, while in a fourth it 
was entirely imperceptible. The weakness and irregularity of 
the pulse were very marked. ; 

The temperatures varied ; the highest was 105°5’ and in the 
other three it reached 104°, 102°5’ and 101°8' respectively. All 
four animals were purging violently, with extreme tenesmus, and 
they were in great pain. 

They got up and lay down alternately, and rolled over and 
over, and manifested other signs of intense agony. Their ex- 
tremities were cold, and the visible mucous membranes injected. 
The eyes were staring and the pupils much dilated. There was 
entire loss of appetite and extreme prostration. Eructations of 
gas frequently passed from the stomach and intestines. 

The horse with the imperceptible pulse died at 10a.m.,a 
second died at 4. p.m., and a third at 10.30 p.m. 

Before death, the animals became still more restiess, the pulse 
was weaker, and finally imperceptible; the mouth became 
clammy and the breath foetid, and they succumbed at length ina 
state of extreme agony and collapse. One became quite comatose 
before death, and another had tetanic spasms. The remaining 
animal recovered, For a time this horse remained so weak and 
debilitated as to be incapable of rising without assistance; at 
length, however, he made a gradual and apparently complete reco- 
very, but was not able to resume work for three or four months, 

On the following day a careful fost-izortem examination was 
made in each of the three fatal cases. 

Thorax : The lungs were found to be much congested. The 
endocardium of the left ventricle was highly inflamed, and 
patches of ecchymosis were found studding its surface in several 
places. The left ventricle was full of black coagulated blood. 
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Abdominal cavity : The stomach was found to contain much 
undigested food, and the contents were tinged with blood. The 
cuticular portion had several small patches of redness, and its 
walls were eroded, in one of the three cases, near its junction 
with the villous portion, The villous portion was of a dark 
brownish-red hue, being intensely inflamed, and covered in parts 
with a film of coagulated lymph. 

It was blackened in patches, and in parts was of a dirty 
yellow colour ; while in some places the walls were much eroded, 
forming many large eschars, and in the other places the mucous 
membrane was raised in the form of small bulle, these being 
produced by effusion of blood beneath the lining membrane. 

In one of the cases there were two almost complete perfora- 
tions through the walls. 

The small intestines contained much dirty-grey mucus, and 
presented patches of acute inflammation. The large intestines 
also showed signs of inflammation, the mucous membrane being 
reddened in patches. The peritoneum showed spots of ecchy- 
mosis in various places. 

The brain was not examined. 

Though the waggoner denied having administered arsenic, it 
was afterwards elicited that he had given to each of the horses a 
quantity of arsenious acid, made into balls by mixing it with tar. 
It was calculated that each horse received about 3iv to zi, but it 
was not possible to ascertain the exact amount. 

This he had given at about 8 or 9 p.m. on the previous day, 
April 11th. 

The symptoms here recorded, and the pathological lesions 
found, are characteristic of acute arsenical poisoning ; and arsenic 
in abundance was found in the contents of the stomachs. 
But the effects of arsenic vary much with the amount given, and 
with the method of administration. 

About 11 p.m. of June 2oth last year, I was summoned to a 
team of four cart-horses belonging to a farmer who lived a few 
miles from Louth. The symptoms in these cases were much less 
severe than those above described. 

The pulses were ninety, seventy-two, sixty, and sixty-two re- 
spectively, weak and fluttering. The submaxillary artery was 
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contracted, and felt like a mere thread. The respirations were 
also increased, the legs and ears cold, and there was total ano-- 
rexia. One of the animals, an old cart-mare, became violently 
purged about 12 p.m., and the liquid faeces were blood-stained ;. 
she died at 2 a.m. on the following day, and the autopsy revealed 
pathological conditions somewhat similar to, but much less 
marked than those described in the previous cases. 

The other three animals made a gradual recovery, and were 
soon again at work. 

It was ascertained in these instances that arsenic had been 
administered in the form of powdered arsenious trioxide. The 
waggoner had for some time previously given to each of his horses, 
every night, as much as he could place on the end of a large 
pocket-knife. Buton the night when the horses were so suddenly 
affected, he had given an extra dose to each, three or four hours 
previous to the appearance of symptoms of poisoning. Probably 
each horse had received from two to three drachms. 

Several months afterwards, I took the opportunity of exam- 
ining two of the horses again ; both had an intermitting pulse, 
irregular in rhythm and volume. The foreman told me that 
they had never regained their previous strength. Their appetite 
was somewhat impaired, and when out at work they were far 
more easily fatigued than the other horses, and breathed violently 
when any additional strain was put upon them. 

After the administration of vegetable and mineral tonics, they 
made considerable improvement. Their condition was doubtless 
in part or wholly due to the effects of the arsenious acid on the 
endocardium lining the left ventricle of the heart ; and indeed a 
distinct mitral murmur could be heard in one of the cases. This. 
murmur was systolic in time. That arsenic, when given in 
solution, acts much more rapidly and powerfully is shown by 
the following record of nine cases of poisoning, which occurred 
in my late father’s practice. 

One of the waggoners on a large farm having obtained a pound 
and a half of powdered arsenious trioxide, stirred it up in a tub 
of boiled linseed gruel. This was served out equally to nine 
horses on their return from work at two o’clock in the afternoon. 
Very shortly afterwards—viz., about half an hour—the horses. 
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‘bagan to manifest considerable uneasiness, and the owner in 
consequence telegraphed to Louth. 

On my father’s arrival, he found that eight of the horses had 
died ; but the ninth case, which had an almost imperceptible 
pulse, recovered under careful treatment. 

The time that had elapsed between the administration of the 
poison and the death of the animals varied from one hour and 
fifty-five minutes to two hours and thirty minutes. The horse 
which recovered remained very debilitated for many weeks 
afterwards. 

Each horse, it is believed, received from an ounce and a half 
to two ounces of arsenious trioxide, partly in a state of solution, 
partly in a state of mechanical suspension. 

We might record many other cases, but the above will suffice 
‘to illustrate the main symptoms produced in the horse by large 
doses of arsenic. 

We may, now say a few words concerning chronic arsenical 
poisoning in the horse. 

In February last I was called to see a valuable seven-year-old 
hunter, belonging to a gentleman residing a short distance from 
here. The horse had an excellent appetite, but was in poor 
‘condition. On examination, the pulse was found to be fairly 
strong, but irregular, losing one beat in every six. The respira- 
tions were somewhat accelerated. We were informed that when 
galloped, even for a short distance, the horse breathéd laboriously, 
and could only with difficulty be induced to go beyond a slow 
trot. 

We were informed that for many months previously, the 
jate groom had. given to the horse small doses of arsenic at 
regular intervals, Thesymptoms presented were to be attributed 
to this practice, as the horse always enjoyed perfect health pre- 
viously, and made much improvement when the groom left. 

We will now turn to arsenical poisoning in cattle. 

Arsenic, when administered to cattle, is generally given with 
malicious intent, or purely by accident. 

Some years ago, on April 19th, three cows were turned out 
‘into a field, where they were supplied with water from a wooden 
trough, which had been used for dressing wheat with arsenic, 
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previous to sowing. The trough had been washed out, and 
filled with water for drinking. One of the cows died on the 
22nd, the second on the 23rd, and the third on the 24th, ze., 
two, three, and four days respectively after the ingestion of the 
poison. When called on the 24th, one of the animals was still 
alive; it was lying down, and_unable to rise. The pulse was 
small, weak, and much accelerated, it being 120 per minute. The 
cow was very restless, occasionally sitting up on her haunches 
and stamping the ground at times with first one forefoot and 
then the other. At times she rolled over on her side and moaned. 
Her conjunctive were much injected ; she was purged violently ; 
she died at 10 p.m. on same day. ‘ 

Post-mortem examinations revealed slight congestion of lungs. 
The mucous membrane of the trachea was reddened and in- 
flamed. The right side of the heart was healthy ; the endocar- 
dium of the left ventricle was ecchymosed. The rumen was full 
of food and congested in places, and there it was covered with a 
layer of lymph. The reticulum presented a similar appearance. 
The manyplies was full; its folds were highly inflamed and of a 
deep red hue, approaching to purple, and black in some places. 
The abdomen was much inflamed, and the mucous membrane 
eroded in several places. The small and large intestines were 
congested, and the small intestine contained dirty grey mucus. 
The liver was heavy, and much darker thannormal. The kidneys 
were highly infiamed, but the spleen was healthy. 

Now, thirdly and lastly, a few words with reference to 
arsenical poisoning in the sheep. 

Many sheep have been poisoned by dipping them in a too 
strong solution of arsenic ; for arsenic, when applied to the un- 
broken skin, is capable of being absorbed and causing the same 
constitutional symptoms as it does when ingested directly into 
the stomach. In addition, however, it may cause heat, swelling, 
pain, and redness to the part of skin to which it is applied. If 
much be applied to any given spot, it causes sloughing of the 
integument and subjacent tissues. Among the symptoms pro- 
duced in sheep by arsenic absorbed through the skin may be 
enumerated : acceleration of the respirations ; very feeble, quick, 
and irregular pulse ; slavering or frothing at the mouth; great 
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prostration of muscular strength, and disinclination to rise and 
move; great abdominal pain and restlessness ;_ muscular spasms ; 
purging, with tenesmus and exhaustion. The urine is some- 
times dark, and contains blood. 

As some sheep-dips are made of arsenious acid, soft-soap, and 
potassium carbonate, boiled in water, the arsenious acid is con- 
verted into arsenite of potassium. This salt is far more soluble 
in water than the oxide itself. Sheep which have died through 
being dipped in a too strong solution of arsenic, reveal patho- 
logical conditions similar to those described in the case of cattle 
which have died after the ingestion of the poison directly into 
the stomach. Thus, in whatever manner arsenic enters the 
system, the stomach is specifically acted upon. 

In conclusion, a few words may be said as to the method of 
detecting arsenic in an organic mixture. 

We think the most satisfactory method is to boil up the sus- 
pected matter with a large quantity of pure, strong hydrochloric 
acid. The mixture is afterwards filtered, and the arsenic is then 
precipitated by passing a current of sulphuretted hydrogen 
through the filtrate. The arsenic is then thrown down as 
sulphide, and it may be estimated in the usual manner. 


PARTIAL PARALYSIS OF THE FACIAL NERVE. 
BY D, WHITFIELD, M.R.C.V.S., A.V.D., EXETER. 


A Bay horse belonging to H Battery, B Brigade, Royal Horse Ar- 
tillery, was sent in by rail from Salisbury, reported as suffering 
from a wound caused by being cast by the head-rope. The 
wound extended around the lower part of the thigh, and was at- 
tended by extensive swelling and great stiffness of the limb. In 
addition, there was a slight contusion over the near zygoma of the 
squamous temporal bone, causing a superficial swelling which 
extended downwards over the masseter. The injured limb re- 
quired absolute rest. A few days after the injury, the upper lip 
was noticed overhanging the lower one, and slightly pendulous, 
After the wound had healed, the patient was sent out to exer- 
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cise ; he was fresh and jumping about when the man in charge 
noticed something peculiar in his breathing, and at once reported 
it. 

After trotting a few yards he appeared almost suffocated, at 
each inspiration the alz of the nostril fell inwards, almost closing 
the nasal opening ; at the same time, the nasal muscles which 
dilate the nostrils were drawn inwards, forming a concavity on 
each side of the nasal septum: a peculiar snuffling sound fol- 
lowed each inspiration. These symptoms are not seen when the 
patient is in a state of quietude ; but the least exertion, causing 
an increased admission of air, develops the symptoms, and pro- 
longed exertion would cause suffocation. The upper lip hangs 
down pendulously ; the sensibility is diminished anteriorly, but 
increases laterally. The temperature of the affected parts is 
lower than natural. 

The above symptoms point to loss of function of a branch of 
the facial nerve. With regard to that branch, I make the following 
extract from the “ Comparative Anatomy of the Domesticated 
Animals” by Dr. Fleming: “ It is always observed, with regard 
to this arrangement, that the branches of the sub-zygomatic 
plexus, on arriving near the anterior border of the masseter, are 
divided into a series of divergent ramuscules, which pass to the 
vascular or glandular surface of the lips, cheeks, etc. Among 
these ramuscles the superior is remarkable for its great volume ; 
it passes beneath the zygomato-labialis muscle, lies close to the in- 
ferior border of the super-maxiilo-nasalis longus, and afterwards 
runs below the super-naso-labialis muscle, where it joins the ter- 
minal ramuscules of the superior maxillary nerve, with which it 
is distributed to the textures of the upper lip, and ale of the 
nose.” | 

From the above description of the course of the superior ra- 
muscules, there cannot be much doubt that the lesion is on that 
branch ofthe nerve. The absence of the pendulous condition of 
lower lip points to the lesion being anterior to the division of the 
superior and inferior ramuscules. This extreme localisation is 
not often seen in the horse. 


Blood Poisoning. 


BLOOD POISONING (?) 
BY A. SPREULL, F.R.C.V.S., DUNDEE. 


WITHIN a period of about two years past, three cases of a dis- 
ease previously unknown to me, and which, so far as I am able 
to learn, isalso unknown to the members of the veterinary profes- 
sion, have come under my observation in this neighbourhood ; 
and as they have been uniformly fatal, I have resolved, in the 
interest of science, to publish the facts of these cases, so that, if 
recorded and brought before the members of the profession, a 
basis may thereby be laid from which, at some future time, if 
not at present, some knowledge of the pathology of the disease 
may be arrived at, and in that way guide us towards its most 
rational mode of treatment. 

The state in which my attention was called to each and all of 
the animals has been absolutely identical, and just at that point 
when one is very apt to conclude that the affection is due to the 
abuse of the bit, or to the incautious use of some too-irritant 
draught; butasthe disease progresses—and it does so very rapidly 
—it soon becomes apparent that we have to do, not with a simple 
local lesion of this kind, but a far more formidable ailment, of a 
systemic character, and one far less amenable to treatment of 
any kind suggested in accordance with our present knowledge 
and resources. 

My adoption of the above heading to this article is, I consider, 
justified by the facts of the cases as I am about to recount them ; 
and such being my own private conviction in regard to them, the 
title is therefore in accordance with my idea of their pathology, 
but subject to revision the moment a clearer light breaks in upon 
us, and leads us to a more correct understanding of their 
nature. 

The exact nature of the poison I am unable to determine, but 
it seems to be somewhat allied to the virus of Pleuro-pneumonia 
‘Contagiosa, and to that of Anthrax in cattle. The characteris- 
tics of the enlargements are very similar to those brought 
about by the inoculation of the pleuro-pneumonic virus, and 
when punctured the swellings emit a fluid lymph which speedily 
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solidifies in a similar way to the lymph taken from a diseased 
lung ; while it resembles Anthrax in its rapidity of development, 
its uniformly fatal result, and in the presence of the pro- 
ducts of the disease in every part of the body to a greater or 
less extent. 

It differs, however, from both of these diseases in the subject 
of attack, all of them being horses; from Pleuro-pneumonia, in 
the situation of its manifestations, being always located in the 
head ; and from Anthrax, in the characteristics of the swellings, 
in that they have no tendency to the evolution of gas, and the 
production of that crackling sound so universally recognised as. 
a distinguishing feature of that disease: the tendency of the 
development of the disease being rather towards the production 
and location of an immense amount of serum or lymph in the 
subcutaneous cellular tissue of the antero-inferior region of the 
head, and extending upwards thence towards the neck, but 
from which no part of the body, external or internal, can be 
said to be entirely exempt. 

Cases No. 1 and 3 being almost identical, I will describe the 
latter, and the description of it will, in almost every particular, 
answer, as far as I am able to remember, for all of them ; 
such variations as are applicable only to the second case will 
be afterwards taken notice of and given by themselves. 

When first this case was seen, on Saturday, gth ult., I was in- 
formed that the subject, a three-year-old, black, entire cart colt of 
the Clydesdale breed, had been at work all forenoon in the piough, | 
and was at that time apparently in perfect health, taking his 
morning feed as usual, and doing his work without trouble ; at 
mid-day, however, he refused his food, and very soon after this 
the state of his mouth began to attract attention, causing the 
alarm of the attendant, and inducing him to set out at once 
with the animal a distance of about six miles for my inspection 
and advice. 

As in the case of the others I had previously seen, my first 
impression was that I had got a case of injury to the lower jaw 
from abuse of the bit. This being the view of the case which 
most readily presents itself to the mind, from the fact that, in 
addition to the state in which we find the interior of the mouth 
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and the under surface of the tongue, the lower jaw presents the 
appearance of having been injured by the curb-chain at the 
very spot where its impact would be expected to fall. Thinking, 
therefore, that he was perhaps too hasty in his work, and 
requiring to be kept back, I made inquiry, with the result of 
finding that he was particularly cautious and reliable in that 
way, and did not give any occasion for the exercise of undue 
force in the use of the bit. My next inquiry was as to whether 
he had got anything of any kind administered to him, and 
finding that he had not, I then made a careful examination of 
the mouth, and found that the sides and under surface of the 
tongue, frenum linguz, gums, and to a slight extent the lips, 
were all swollen, and that there was collected on each side of 
and under the tongue, large sacs of amber-coloured lymph, or 
serum, effused from the subjacent tissues, and giving the mucous 
membrane a smooth, glistening, amber-coloured appearance. 

The mouth was partially open, and could not be closed; the 
tongue swollen and pendulous, protruding about an inch through 
the incisor teeth and lips ; there was great difficulty in swallowing 
either food or water, and a constant drivelling of saliva from 
the sides of the tongue and lips. 

The treatment consisted in hot fomentations and steaming of 
the head, followed by brisk hand-rubbings, and the affected parts 
were wrapped up in dry woollen clothing to keep up the warmth. 

Sunday, 10t.—Find all the symptoms have become consider- 
ably aggravated ; the swelling of the lips now involves the whole 
region of the lower jaw, and extends, to some extent, to the upper 
part of the throat, causing difficulty in breathing, and total 
inability to either eat or drink, though he is evidently possessed 
of a desire to do both if he could only get it over. The tongue 
now protrudes fully two inches through the oral fissure, and the 
drivelling of saliva has become much more profuse, so that it 
could now be said literally to run in a constant stream from the 
mouth. On this occasion, considering the difficulty whichalready 
existed in breathing, I deemed it necessary and prudent to 
relieve the parts by the free use of the knife to the enlargements, 
and after having freely and extensively scarified them, I ordered 
a repetition of the hot fomentations, with vigorous hand-rubbings, 
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to be employed both during and subsequent to their application ; 
after this the parts were carefully dried with a rough cloth, and 
again clothed up with the dry clothing till the time came round 
for a repetition of the process to take place. This to be gone 
through not less than three times a-day. The scarifications 
acted freely, and a clear, limpid fluid—latterly, to some extent, 
tinged with blood—literally ran from’the punctures, of which I 
collected a small phialful for examination, the result of which 
will be given later on. 

Monday, 11th.—Very little anus has taken place from the 
state in which I left him yesterday ; the breathing, however, is 
somewhat more free, and the noise has almost ceased, the swell- 
ing having left the laryngeal region to a considerable extent, 
accounting for the relief which has taken place in this way. The 
swellings over the other parts are increased, being much more 
prominent over the nasal region, and extending quite up to the 
orbits, thus showing that though the wounds have run very freely, 
the effusion is gaining ground, and by the development of fresh 
material has more than made up for what has been lost. The 
‘total inability to swallow continues, as he is still unable to make 
any use of some gruel which has been specially prepared with 
a view to give him a little support, he having taken nothing 
since the first day of the attack. 

The dry clothing put on after each hot fomentation is now 
discontinued, as the discharge from the scarifications has been _ 
found to beso profuse that the cloths have become both very wet 
-and very nasty ; we are consequently compelled to trust entirely 
to dry friction with the hands and with a cloth, to remove the dis- 
charge from the surface of the skin of the parts affected, and 
thereby prevent them from becoming unduly chilled upon ex- 
posure to the atmosphere. 

The scarifications are again repeated, and again they respond 
very freely, especially after the bathing and brisk hand-rubbings 
to which the parts are subjected immediately after. 

Tuesday, 12th—Still pretty much the same as for the previous 
two days, no appreciable variation having taken place in the 
amount of the swellings, and the other symptoms are identical, 
-except that he has now a very tucked-up, emaciated appearance, 
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much more so than one would have regarded as possible with so. 
short an illness. 

The pulse and breathing, however, are even now scarcely above 
the normal standard, though there is not now the same evident 
desire to either eat or drink. 

The scarifications are not repeated to-day, as they are still 
acting freely, and as they have already been pretty extensively 
resorted to, 

The head is now dependent, and is not nearly so well carried,. 
showing either that its increased weight or the increasing weak- 
ness of the animal makes it less able to carry it in its natural 
position. 

Wednesday, 13th.—Message sent in this morning informing 
me that my patient died at 8 a.m., and being urgently required 
elsewhere I have had to forego the pleasure of making a fost-. 
mortem examination, very much against my will. 

Microscopical examination of the exudate taken on the roth 
ult., and made on my arrival home, showed a curious condition. 
of the cell elements of that fluid, which I can only describe as 
resembling the blood-corpuscles arranged in rouleaux of various. 
shapes, and resembling in outline, so far as I could make out, 
what would take place with the red blood-corpuscles during the 
process of inflammation, with this difference, that they were 
thrown into masses of all sorts of shapes and sizes. 

The above descriptions are attempts made at the delineation 
of the more prominent features of the cellular elements of the 
exudate, from which, possibly, experts in microscopy may be able 
to decide the nature of the disease, and the class to which these 
micro-organisms belong. Whether these cell elements were in 
reality altered blood-corpuscles grouped together in this par- 
ticular way or not, I cannot definitely say; I rather think 
not, as I could not find them isolated in any part of the field, 
and consequently could not get them to give any of the 
usual characteristic appearances presented by them under 
ordinary circumstances. 

On examining the rouleaux or masses more closely, they 
seemed to be made up of large numbers of smaller cells, each 
and all of which individual cells presented their free borders to 
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the eye, and were arranged so as to form masses of various kinds 
as already mentioned. The spores or bacilli of Anthrax I 
could not detect, though I cannot state positively that 
they were not so, as a friend to whom I submitted the fluid for 
his opinion, thought that the bacilli of Anthrax, or what looked 
very like them, were present, together with bacterium termo, 
vibrios, and chain micrococci in very great numbers, suggesting 
at same time the likelihood of poisoning with impure water. 

Such an explanation might possibly have been the true one 
in this case, as there is a knacker’s establishment in the vicinity 
of the farm-steading on which the disease occurred ; but we have 
been unable to trace the connection between them, and it 
would still be totally insufficient to explain the other cases 
which took place at different times, and many miles distant from 
any establishment of this kind, being consequently free from 
the slightest suspicion of impurity in the water supply. 

Case No. 2 was that of a saddle or harness mare belonging 
to a farmer, which became similarly affected, ran through a 
similar course of symptoms, and though treated in a somewhat 
different manner was equally fatal in the result. 

This animal was first observed to be ill after the farmer’s son 
had just ridden home from school, a distance of about five miles, 
and on examination was found to present the same set of symp- 
toms as already described, taking about an equal time to prove . 
fatal. 

In this case no microscopical examination was made of the 
exudate, but from a careful fost-mortem examination of the 
carcase, I found that, in addition to the swellings on the head and 
along the inferior aspect of the neck, the whole of the lower part of 
the abdominal walls, between the muscular layers and the perito- 
neum, was infiltrated with about an inch to one-and-a-half inches 
ofajelly-like exudate, givingitan appearancesimilarto what would 
be found between the muscular walls and the cuticular covering in 
cases of Purpura Hzeemorrhagica. Nor was this all ; the mucous 
coat of the intestines was separated from the muscular layer, and 
this again from the peritoneal layer, by an amount of exudate 
sufficient to form a new coating fully half-an-inch in thickness 
throughout the entire length of the intestinal tract. Indeed, 
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there was no internal organ free from the presence of the exu- 
date, though some of them were much more seriously affected 
than others, and notwithstanding this there was little or no free 
liquid found floating in either of the great cavities of the body 
when opened. 

Such is the history and /ost-mortem appearances of these cases, 
and may I also say, of this mysterious disease. Now that they 
have been recorded, I shall wait with some degree of impatience 
to see if any of my professional brethren have had similar ex- 
periences, or if any of them can afford me sufficient light to re- 
move the mystery which to me at present enshrouds them. 

[Some of the exudate was sent for microscopical examination, 
and was found to contain enormous quantities of organisms 
closely resembling Anthrax Bacilli. The description of the 
symptoms and lesions, together with the invariably fatal result 
in these cases, points to the existence of Gloss-Anthrax—or, 
rather, Anthrax commencing in the mouth and rapidly becoming 
generalised. See “Veterinary Sanitary Science and Police,” 
vol. ii, pp. 123, 125, 130.—Ep. V. J.] 


BOVINE PRECOCITY. 
BY J. H. CARTER, M.R.C.V.S., BRADFORD. 


A THREE-PARTS bred Alderney heifer (the property of T. E. 
Smith, Esq., Louth, Lincolnshire) was born the last week in 
March, 1882, and gave birth to a calf the first week in April, 
1883, she being then only a week over twelve months old. . 
She calved easy, and without assistance. Both mother and off- 
spring have done well. Inquiry assisted me to ascertain that 
when a calf she was out at grass in company with a bull-calf, 
about two months her senior. 
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Evitorial. 
THE ETHICS OF VETERINARY SURGERY. 


One of the most marked characteristics of the present age is the genera? 
and growing regard for human and animal life, and the strong, almost 
passionate, tendency to protect mankind and the lower creatures from 
pain and suffering. For many years the protection of animals from 
cruel treatment has engaged the attention of not only humanely-disposed. 
persons of all classes, from the Queen downwards, but Acts of Parlia- 
ment have been passed by the Legislature to enabie the gis of justice 
and mercy to be interposed between dumb and defenceless creatures 
and spare them from the wrongs which would be inflicted upon them by 
the thoughtless and the evil-disposed, to whom their care or manage- 
ment may be entrusted, or to whose attention they might be exposed. 
In no country in the world has this most laudable and Christian senti- 
ment taken stronger and deeper root than in our own; and as we can 
boast that we possess the finest and most valuable breeds of all the 
domesticated animals, so we can also claim that we have been the first 
to organise and perfect measures of protection for them, and that the 
feeling of humanity towards them is something more than a feeble inter- 
mittent sentiment, manifesting itself only in words or half-hearted 
appeals. It is a powerful national sentiment, making itself evident in 
never-ceasing agitation and fruitful action. England has been the pro- 
genitor of societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals, as she has 
been the mother of Parliaments ; and the influence she has brought to bear 
in this direction, by example and precept, upon other nations is incal- 
culable. Humanity to animals must be considered as one of the most 
prominent and satisfactory features in our nineteenth century civilisa- 
tion; and though there sometimes exists a certain degree of suspicion 
that overzeal in the good cause may tend to defeat its object, yet this 
must be tempered by the common sense of those who understand the 
relations of man to the animals which were given him to use and not 
to abuse. 

To its honour be it said, the veterinary profession in this country has. 
always recognised that its most sacred and paramount duty is to pre- 
vent, to mitigate, or to remove pain in animals, and to protect them 
from or cure their diseases. And no body of men can have more in- 
fluence in promoting humanity than veterinary surgeons, as they come so 
much in contact with those who have the care or management of 
animals, and their special knowledge and functions give their advice or ~ 
remonstrances great weight. The history of our profession in England 
furnishes ample proof of this; indeed, long before Lord Erskine moved 
in the matter of protecting animals from cruelty, or Martin had com- 
menced his crusade in favour of his beneficent Act, Richard Lawrence, 
the distinguished veterinary writer, had, at the -end of the last and com- 
mencement of the present century, appealed eloquently on behalf of 
animals, and urged the consideration of the /us Animalium, which is so 
closely related to the Jus Divinum. The motto devised and adopted for 
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the VETERINARY JOURNAL is that which best expresses the aim of 
veterinary surgery — Humanitas, Scientia, Utilitas. 

Humanity, therefore, being so intimately connected or mixed up with 
the vocation of the veterinary surgeon, and constituting, as it does, so 
large a share of the moral sentiment of the public, he should jealously 
guard his reputation against any charges of thoughtlessness or indiffe- 
rence to animal suffering, either while performing operations upon them 
or in other ways. Nothing could more seriously injure the character of 
the profession than the knowledge that its practitioners were devoid of 
feeling towards the creatures whom it is their mission to protect and _ 
comfort by every means in their power. To accuse them of being cruel, 
or of performing needless and painful operations merely for the sake of 
gain, oreven to assert that they conduct their’ operations rudely and 
barbarously without giving heed to the agony they may be inflicting, 
would indeed be matter for grave concern, and demand prompt investi- 
gation and strenuous denial. These charges could certainly be brought 
against the crude and repulsive farriery of bygone days; but the well- 
trained, well-educated veterinary surgeon of our time, actuated by a sin- 
cere regard for his professional title, and governed by those feelings 
of humanity which he should so largely possess, must not be a partici- 
pator in the’ calumny which might justly attach to the untutored 
farrier or cow-leech. 

These remarks have been elicited by the report of two cases of 
cruelty, in one of which the charge was proved against a farrier, who 
was fined for amputating or “docking” a horse’s tail—an operation 
which is. needless (except under very exceptional circumstances) and 
painful, and therefore cruel; the other case being that of a member of 
the veterinary profession, who appears to have acquired an unenviable 
notoriety in his locality by practising the horribly painful operation of 
tearing off the inferior part of the hoof, known to the morbidly strong- 
nerved horse-doctors of many generations ago as “ drawing the sole.” 
A more exquisitely painful operation can scarcely be conceived. © All 
who have had occasion to operate much upon the feet of horses know 
how wonderfully sensitive is the nervo-vascular membrane which serves 
as the means of attachment between the hoof and its contents, and 
how excruciating is the suffering an animal manifests when this mem- 
brane is injured, even to a trifling extent, as when pricked by a nail in 
shoeing, or lacerated in a small portion when the hoof is split, as in 
sandcrack. ‘To tear off, in the rudest manner possible, the whole of the 
horny sole, and, as it appears was done in this case, the horny frog 
also, must be a most formidable operation, so far, at least, as the animal 
is concerned, and only to be adopted under the most urgent circum- 
stances, when the ravages of disease in this part could not otherwise be 
combated. And even then, having regard to the terrible painfulness of 
the operation, the humane practitioner would surely resort to general 
anesthesia in order to spare his patient needless agony. But no pallia- 
tive measure of this kind had been made available in the case under 
notice, neither was any plea of local disease advanced. It was stated 
that this obsolete operation of drawing the sole was adopted in this, and 
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many other instances adduced by the defendants’ witnesses, for the cure 
of “side-bone” and ring-bone; and to demonstrate the amount 
of reliance that might be placed on their evidence, they posi- 
tively asserted that neither during the operation nor afterwards did the 
horse show signs of pain, but rather the opposite, and that as a result of 
the operation “ring-bones” and “side-bones” completely disappeared 
immediately afterwards. 

In the case for which the defendant was tried, expert witnesses for the 
prosecution found the horse very lame in one fore limb, five weeks after the 
operation ; but there was no ring-bone, only a small side-bone, and a 
sprained fetlock or tendons. It appears that, before the under part of the 
hoof was torn off, both fore limbs, from the coronets to the fetlocks, were 
deeply and most severely “ fired” ; then (the animal being in a recum- 
bent position) the lame limb was released from the hobbles, a side-line 
or rope placed around the pasterns (the skin of which had, a few 
minutes before, been so severely cauterised), and the sole torn off the 
hoof. So that the cruel operation of “ unsoling” was not relied upon 
for the cure and disappearance of ring-bone and side-bone, but the 
torture of the actual cautery—unsparingly applied—was added at the 
same time. 

We need not allude to the theory which one witness for the defence 
advanced, as to the manner in which a cure of side-bone, or the lame- 
ness resulting from it, might follow tearing off the sole, but leave the 
discussion of that to those who care to deal with such hypotheses. 

What we are now concerned to know is, whether this was or was not 
a case of cruelty, or, at least, of excessively severe surgical treatment. 
To fire both fore limbs, and tear off a large portion of the hoof of one 
foot, all at one operation, and without an anesthetic, does appear to 
throw a serious reflection upon the reputation of veterinary surgeons 
for humanity; while “drawing the sole” for the cure of a diseased 
condition which is not present there, and upon which we cannot see. 
what good effect it can have, is calculated to raise doubts as to the 
soundness of their professional skill. Operations which are needless 
and painful, it must be remembered, cannot be defended, and must come 
under the designation of cruel ; and cruelty to animals is a charge which 
most gravely compromises. the good name and the attributes of the 
veterinary surgery, as practised by members of the Royal College. 


THE HORSE EPIZOOTY OF 1881. 


IN the Hecuetl de Méd. Vétérinaire for March 15th (No. 5), Zundel gives a 
sketch of the Influenza, or, as it is often termed on the Continent, the typhoid 
disease of the horse, which during the winter and spring of 1881 prevailed 
extensively in France and Belgium, as well as during the spring and summer 
in Germany, passing by Rhenish Prussia, Alsace-Lorraine, Baden, Wurtem- 
berg, Saxony, and Bavaria to beyond Berlin on one side, and to Vienna and 
a large part of Austria on the other. Rarely has an epizoéty been so wide- 
spread and so general as this was, and one must go back to the outbreaks of 
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horse-disease described by Kanold in 1812, Brugnone in 1783, Havemann 
in 1786, Gohier in the year viii. of the French Republic, and especially to the 
epizooty of 1825, to find an affection which manifested itself at the same time 
on so many points of Europe, and having everywhere the same characters 
and the same course. And as happened in all these outbreaks, so in this : 
many veterinary surgeons thought they had a new disease to deal with, and 
to this supposition is due the publication of the many interesting monographs 
which have appeared on it, and from which will be borrowed what follows in 
this article. Among those who have written upon this erroneously designated 
“new disease” are Schutz* and Dieckerhoff,t+ of Berlin, Vogel, of Stuttgart, 
Hoffmann, || of Ludwigsburg, Lustig,§ of Hanover, Lydtin,{] of Carlsruhe, 
Friedberger,** of Munich, etc. The disease of 1881 was, in Zundel’s opinion — 
which was based on personal observation, as well as attentive perusal of the 
various descriptions—nothing more nor less than the typhoid affection so long 
known and often described under the name of Influenza. But instead of 
confining itself to the horses of some regiments or corps, or those of some 
jobmaster, it extended to particular stables, showed itself among the horses 
of the wealthy as well as of the poor, did not spare agricultural horses, and 
made great ravages among those of horse-dealers. The disease was emi- 
nently contagious, and, owing to the rapid means of communication which 
now prevails in the transport of horses for commercial purposes, its propaga- 
tion was more prompt and easy than hitherto. 

Already in March some cases were observed in Alsace-Lorraine, especially 
at Mulhouse, but they were mistaken for the Strangles so common in horse- 
dealers’ stables, and it was not until April that the real nature of the disease 
was recognised; and then it had manifested itself more markedly and 
frequently at Strasburg and its environs, as well as at Colmar and Mulhouse, 
es constantly brought thither by importations of horses from France or 

elgium. 

In May this typhoid affection prevailed throughout Alsace-Lorraine, not 
only in the towns, but also in the country, and it continued to be frequent . 
‘during the summer, gradually disappearing in October and November. In 
Lorraine the disease offered an asthenic type, a feature it did not present in 
Alsace ; and towards the decline of the outbreak it seemed to have lost its 
eminently contagious nature. No district in Alsace-Lorraine was spared a 
visitation, and the disease maintained its typical character, especially where 
the horses were well fed. Few of the larger stables escaped, and it was in 
them that the epizooty, by its propagation and its greater gravity, caused 
most damage. Among 150 horses belonging to the Cab Company of Mul- 
house, sixty became ill and six died. At Colmar, in about eighty cases of the 
disease, there was only one fatal case. The neighbourhood of Strasburg was 
the most seriously visited, no doubt because of the frequent communication 
with the town, and the mortality was about 4 per cent., while in the country 
it was from 2} to 3 per cent. In certain large stables the mortality was 
greater, and in some regiments it rose as high as 10 per cent. The garrisons 
of Strasburg and Haguenau had many sick horses from the month of May, 
so much so that the cavalry regiments could not take part in the autumn 


one Die Influenza Erysipelatosa. Archiv fiir Thierheilkunde, Voi. VIII. Berlin, 
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+ Die Pferdestaupe. Monograph. Berlin, £882. — 
t Die Influenza vom Jahre, 1881, in Wurtemberg. Repertorium der Thierheil- 
kunde. 1883. Part I. 

|| Die Influenza der Pferde. Neue Zeitschrift, Vol. I. Ludwigsberg, 1832. 

) Jahresbericht der Kénig. Thierarzneischule, Vol. XIV. Hanover, 1882. 

Thierarztliche Mittheilungen. Kine Seuchenartige Krankheit unter den f-rden 
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manceuvres ; but the horses of the regiment at Colmar were not attacked until’ 
October, and those in the garrisons of Lorraine were completely free from it. 

From the beginning of May the epizoOty was observed in the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, and there also it was observed that contagion specially propagated 
it: horses brought by dealers carrying the affection into most distant locali- 
ties ; and when once it was introduced into a stable it was transmitted to 
every horse. Notwithstanding its great diffusive powers, the disease caused 
very little loss in the Duchy of Baden. Wurtemberg appeared to be the 
most severely visited, and here also it was observed that dealers’ horses. 
had carried it from Holland and Belgium; here it was wide-spread at the 
commencement of May. It prevailed in gentlemen’s stables in Stuttgart, 
in those of tradespeople, in tramway stables, with carriers and agricultural 
horses in the environs, and the different cavalry regiments in the garrisons 
of Ludwigsburg and Ulm were gravely attacked. Of 112 tramway horses, 
64 were affected (57 per cent.),and 9 died. Of 3,477 horses of the Wurtem-- 
berg army, 1,386 were sick from it (39°69 per cent.), and 56 died (4°05 per cent.) 

In Bavaria the disease was particularly violent at Augsburg and Munich, 
whence it was propagated over nearly the whole of the country, and in the 
neighbourhood of Kempten it was specially damaging. In Saxony it was. 
most prevalent at Leipzig, where all the large stables suffered, as well as the 
horses of the garrison ; and in the vicinity of Zwickau it prevailed in a some- 
what intense manner. In Hesse, in Rhenish Prussia,and in Hanover, it 
was also wide-spread, and in some of the breeding studs, particularly at 
Justerburg, it caused much loss. ; 

The epizoity was not seen at Berlin until the month of June, but it 
spread rapidly throughout the city—its rapidity being apparently propor- 
tionate tothe number of horses. This rapid diffusion was so marked, that 
Professor Dieckerhoff declared that the intensity of the virus exceeded that 
of Rinderpest or Variola; and Professor Lustig could only compare its. 
rapidity of propagation with that of Foot-and-mouth Disease. 

In four depots of the Omnibus Company were 1,058 horses ; of these, 718- 
were attacked (62 per cent.), and 13 died. Of 482 horses in three depdts of 
the Postal Administration, 215 were affected within two months (45 per cent). 
In a large brewery, where there were. 92 horses, 75 were seized and Io suc- 
cumbed ; a paving contractor had 93 horses, and 67 of these sickened, 
15 dying ; and among 45 horses in a distillery, 42 were ili, and 7 perished. 

These instances, quoted from a large number, show how intense the 
disease was, and that its ravages were in every respect similar to those 
experienced at Paris and in the various towns in France and Belgium 
where it had manifested itself. 

There is no reliable information with regard to the malady in Vienna, or 
in Austria generally. We only know from the correspondence of H. Koch, of 
Hernals, that it was brought into the Austrian capital towards the month of 
June, by horses bought in Bavaria. The typhoid affection had also prevailed 
in England, even before it assumed such great dimensions in France. It is 
reported that it was brought there in 1880 by horses purchased in Norway, 
and that the disease, wide-spread at that time throughout Scandinavia, had 
been brought from Russia. We cannot say for certain whether this state- 
ment is well founded, but it is given in the monograph by Professor Vogel, of 
Stuttgart, and we accept it more readily than the other statement of that 
writer, that the invasion of France and Belgium was due to some horses 
from America, for the importation of horses from the United States is very 
rare, and the disease prevailed there in 1872 and 1873.* 

* From information received from America since this was written, we learn that im 


the autumn of t881 there was an epizodty among horses, characterised by adynamia,. 
conjunctivitis, infiltration of the limbs, and that it prevailed in the large towns in the- 
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In order to explain this outbreak, which nearly at the same time prevailed 
‘in so many countries, we might be disposed to admit a certain epizoitic 
influence, which has been designated the ‘‘ Medical Constitution” ; but this 
abstract cause will scarcely bear a scientific analysis, and cannot be received 
nowadays. Nearly all diseases of this kind have been ascribed to most 
different influences—such as atmospheric and meteorological conditions, 
sudden changes of weather, hot dry days abruptly succeeding cold and 
damp days, and good forage given after a long period of feeding on that 
which was inferior and damaged. 

The disease has also been attributed to the excessive work horses are 
sometimes compelled to undergo, especially those taken up from pasture 
and prepared for sale. But all these causes, if they have chanced to give 
‘the disease particular characters, have not been its effective cause. 

This malady which, in all countries and under all conditions, has always 
the same typical characteristics, could not be due to so many diverse causes, 
inasmuch as the climatic, seasonal, dietetic, and hygienic conditions are 
not the same in all the regions invaded by it. The germination of the 
‘disease must be determined by an identical cause, which must dominate all 
the other causes’; there must be a specific cause, as the disease itself is 
specific. Such is the prevailing opinion among all the learned veterinarians 
whose writings we have read, and it is also the opinion we have arrived at 
in Alsace-Lorraine, along with various colleagues who have closely observed 
‘the malady. 

The contagious character of the disease has never been so well demon- 
strated as in 1881, and all observers adduce instances in which the malady 
has been communicated by the horses of dealers or other horses, and where 
contagion was alone the cause of the affection. Horse fairs, in many cases, 
contributed to the dissemination of the disease at great distances from these 
foct of contagion ; and it has been introduced upon farms to which manure 
from infected stables had been brought, though it might be more likely, as 
happened in the neighbourhood of Paris, that the farmers’ horses sent for 
this manure received the infection in the towns. The virus of the malady 
was in the volatile form ; though Dieckerhoff and Hoffmann admit that the 
infection radius could scarcely exceed two or three feet, and that a well- 
closed door often protected an adjoining stable. These authorities have known 
instances of contamination occurring in a forge, and horses have received 
the infection in an inn stable. 

But must we, because contagion has played an essential part in the epizodty 
of 1881—a_ part that has not always been recognisable in the epizovties evi- 
dently typhoid—contest the typhoid nature of this outbreak? Must we see 
in it a new disease having nothing in common with the typhoid affections 
of other years, as Dieckerhoff, Lydtin, Lustig, and others believe ? We think 
not, and cannot admit it ; though we readily assent to the view that the 
epizovty of 1881 possessed a contagious character hitherto unknown, though 
it also possessed some other special characters, an unusual benignity, and a 
particular tendency to catarrh of the various mucous membranes. But all this 
-does not prove sufficient to constitute the diseaseanewone. Anthraxdiseases 
with which typhoid affections have more than one point of resemblance and 
analogy, have they not also in certain cases and in certain epizoéties a con- 
tagious character which is absent in others? The Jaswa of Siberia, so conta- 
gious that it readily becomes a panzoéty, never ceases to be Anthrax ; and it 
is the same with the Splenic Apoplexy of sheep, the contagious character of 
which has been denied by so many veterinarians. M. Mégnin has acquired 
East and West. It appears to have been seen at San Francisco and Saint Louis 
before it was ehaereod at New Orleans and Baltimore, and that it subsequently 
‘manifested itself at New York, Boston, etc. ; 
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the conviction, through observation of facts, that each horse attacked by this. 
typhoid disease is a centre capable of disseminating infection in every 
healthy stable into which it enters. In 1870 he reported the extraordinary 
fact of the infection of a stud of 600 horses, by the introduction among 
them of thirty other horses sick in various degrees. 

The attempts at inoculation, made up to the present time, with the virus 
of this typhoid affection, have most frequently yielded negative results, pro- 
bably because the majority of experimentalists did not operate from horse to 
horse, but inoculated the virus in rabbits, mice, dogs, or pigs, animals which pro- 
bably would not take the disease. M. Salle alone has had some affirmative 
results. M. Dieckerhoff, in a very interesting series of attempts, has proved 
in a positive manner that, by subcutaneous injections of the blood of horses 
attacked by the epizooty, as also by direct injection into the jugular vein of 
healthy horses, the malady can certainly be produced. Of seven horses 
inoculated subcutaneously, two were not infected, but five were ; and in three 
horses experimented on by intra-venous injection, two became ill with the 
specific malady. The duration of incubation for the first five horses was 
in one case ten hours, in another three days, in two cases six days, and in 
one case seven days; by injection into the jugular, in one case it was 
four, the other five days. By natural contagion, the period of incubation 
observed in Alsace-Lorraine varied most frequently from three to five days, 
though in some cases it was prolonged to eight days. Rieffel is reported to 
have known an instance in which it was from three to four weeks. Dieckerhoff 
has noted a period of five to six days, sometimes seven days, and very rarely 
(towards the decline of the disease) of eight or nine days. Vogel states that” 
the period of incubation was five to six days, or at most nine days, though 
sometimes it was only three to four days. Reiser asserts that he has seen 
the disease appear two days after contamination. 

Observations with regard to contagion after recovery or during convales- 
cence appear to have only been made at Stuttgart, where Vogel has known of 
horses sent out from the school infirmary communicate the disease, even when 
they were in the fourteenth day of convalescence. 

It has often been discussed, beforetimes, with regard to the etiology of the 
disease, whether the intimate cause was virus ora miasm, But since the 
discoveries of parasitic organisms, of microbes, in maladies which were sup- 
posed to be miasmatic, and before the probability of the existence of similar 
organisms in virulent diseases was guessed at, the difference between miasm 
and virus no longer exists, no more than the distinction between contagion 
and infection. To-day it isgenerally admitted that the active agent in contagiom 
or infection is a microscopic parasite or microbe, which no one has yet dis- 
covered in this disease—not even Schiitz, Dieckerhoff, or Garvitz in Germany, 
nor Nocard and Mégnin in France. Pasteur alone has perhaps discovered 
this parasite in the microbe which he found in the mucous secretions of 
diseased horses,and which he mentioned at the Geneva Congress, but of whose 
pathogenic 7é/e he could not speak with certainty. Koch states that the: 
microbe found by Pasteur is only the microbe cf Septicaemia. 

The symptomatology of the typhoid affection of #881 was everywhere 
more simple than that observed in the other typhoid enzodties or epizodties ; 
the malady was not so proteiform, and certain essential symptoms could 
easily be recognised, indicating that innervation, circulation, and all the im- 
portant functions were materially deranged, no doubt through alteration of 
the blood by some micro-organism. Other symptoms, more secondary, 
characterisedthe different forms of thetyphoid affection, as the essential changes 
to which the organism had submitted brought about modifications in the less 
important functions and their organs. 

The special symptom, and that which was noted from the commencement 
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of the disease, was evidently fever, characterised by the high temperature of 
the body. This temperature, taken in the rectum, was generally 39°.5 to 41° 
C. (103°.1 to 105°.8 F.), rarely exceeding this. Dieckerhoff, however, has 
found it 41°.6 (107° F.), Gross 41°.9 (107°.3 F.), and Vogel 42° (107°.6 F.). 
Rueff has noted it at 42°.2 (108° F.), Hoffmann at 42°4 (108°.4 F.), and Reise 
even at 43°.1(109°.5 F.), the animal recovering. This elevated temperature is 
noticed before any other symptom is apparent, and all veterinary surgeons 
are agreed as to the valuable indications furnished by the thermometer which, 
more than in any other disease, enables the practitioner to follow its course. 
The thermometer may give slight diurnal variations in the temperature, but 
a sudden change is a serious indication—a depression in a few hours to 37° 
he F.), or a sudden rise to 43° (109°.4 F.), is a sign of some grave com- 
plication, 

In this disease there are no premonitory symptoms, properly speaking. It 
is always already present when the thermometer indicates fever, and then 
also are noticed the first symptoms of adynamia, prostration and debility, loss 
of power, or even complete collapse. Some veterinarians declare that they 
have observed cases in which the malady was limited to these general symp- 
toms, to this fever, without any complication. Of 150 horses of a regiment, 
attacked in a single day, Dochtermann has seen three-fourths recover in a 
few days, without localisation of the malady being discernible—at most there 
was, in some, a slight catarrh of the respiratory mucous membrane, and in 
others a trifling alteration in the circulation, particularly in the heart’s beats. 

The majarity of authorities nowadays tend to recognise these constant 
characters of typhoid affections, which some of them derive from the symptoms, 
others from changes which take place in the blood. These symptoms were 
indicated by old writers, and were those which Pinel, and after him Rainard, 
designated adynamic or putrid. Besides the prostration which has been 
already mentioned, there is the small, quick pulse, the muscular tremblings, 
dryness of the mouth, appetite more or less impaired, foetor of faeces, etc. 

Returning towards the older ideas professed by Pinel, and developed in 
veterinary medicine by Rainard, the slight differences in symptomatology 
between individual patients are supposed to be dependent on three principal 
sources, representing : 1st, the adynamic state ; 2nd, the reaction of the circu- 
lation ; 3rd, the nervous condition. 

The foreign elements (micro-organisms) introduced into the blood, which 
either do not enter it in the same numbers in every case, or find themselves 
in contact with organisations more or less vigorous and more or less opposed 
to their debilitating influence, give rise to very diverse adynamic symptoms. 
Death may occur in one or two days, or at the end of a longer period. 
Dieckerhoff, and particularly Hoffmann, have cited cases in which the disease 
has only lasted one day, and which almost led to the suspicion of Anthrax. 
Reell, of Vienna, could not perceive a very great difference between Anthrax 
and Typhus, and admitted that it was only a question of degree. All 
observers agree in recognising that, in the epizoéty of 1881, the general pros- 
tration and general exhaustion of the affected animals varied from an extreme 
to a scarcely perceptible degree. 

The reaction in the circulation has been considered by some veterinarians 
as an inflammatory condition; others have thought it erysipelatous ; but 
not only do we not perceive inflammation properly speaking, but still less a 
tendency to phlegmons; and we are rather inclined to admit a catarrhal 
condition. The state of the pulse, heart’s beats, and the temperature, give the 
measure of this state of reaction, from which results, beside the phenomena 
of fever already mentioned, congestion of organs and deranged secretion. 

As has been said, the pulse was small and very frequent—varying usually 
between 50 and 70, rising quickly to 80, and sometimes even to 100 or 110 
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(Vogel and Dieckerhoff), and on one occasion to 120, per minute ; the pulse 
remained quick and the artery soft, even when the temperature became 
normal, and it was only exceptionally that the pulse was irregular or dicrotic. 
The heart’s beats were very strong, and were sometimes perceptible towards 
the flanks. The respiration was very accelerated (20 to 25 per minute—some- 
times 30 and 40, according to Dieckerhoff), and deep ; auscultation, never- 
theless, only discovered an increased vesicular drut. As mentioned, the 
majority of veterinary surgeons remarked a hypersecretion of the mucous 
membranes, and an alteration in the secretion, or at least it was abnormal 
in composition. This catarrhal condition was specially noted in the con- 
junctivee, the pituitary, the bronchial, and—particularly during the epizoity of 
1881—the gastro-intestinal mucous membrane. According to many veteri- 
nary surgeons, the congestions were not always passive, and were not the 
effect of mechanical imbibition, as some others were inclined to believe, but 
were active, and more or less inflammatory ; once established, these conges- 
tions remained passive, the tissues being engorged with blood which, in 
consequence of its fluidity, penetrated them by imbibition and was not readily 
expelled from them. These congestions were observed more especially in 
the lungs and glands, where they existed in a variety of forms, from simple 
infiltration to a stage in which gangrene was to be apprehended. The 
abdomen and limbs were often congested, but this congestion was not of an 
erysipelatous nature, as Schutz, Ruoff, and others fancied. 

The nervous condition in the typhoid affection of 1881 was evident, and 
was Clearly distinct from the adynamic state ; in the midst of their prostra- 
tion the patients manifested pain, and an anxious #a/aise which made them. 
often change their position ; but it was only exceptionally, and in very ner- 
vous subjects, that convulsions and a kind of delirium were noticed. 

The disease of 1881 nearly everywhere showed itself as an abdominal 
form, and in this respect resembled the Gastro-Enteritis of 1824, so well 
described by Girard, Hurtrel d’Arboval, Falke, Hausmann, etc. The pul- 
monary form, or Typhoid Pneumonia, was, on the contrary, rare, and many 
authorities, Dieckerhoff especially, denied having seen it in 1881; while 
others, ourselves among the number, have sometimes observed it in well-fed 
horses of what might be termed the athletic temperament. In 112 cases 
treated at the clinic of the Stuttgart Veterinary School, there were twenty- 
one of Typhoid Pneumonia (Vogel). Some veterinarians have seen the 
secondary symptoms limited to the ‘upper air passages, giving the malady 
the characters of Influenza, properly so-called. 

Conjunctivitis was rarely absent in the epizodty of 1881, and it was so 
frequently one of the first signs that Lydtin considered it a precursory 
symptom. Vogel asserts that this symptomatic conjunctivitis has only been 
observed at Stuttgart at the commencement of the epizoéty, and that it was 
absent towards the end; while several Wurtemberg veterinarians have never 
observed it. Conjunctivitis was so constantly present in the epizoéty in 
America, that the disease was named “ Pink Eye.” The ophthalmia was 
most frequently external, and only Vogel and Ruoff speak of internal 
ophthalmia, analogous to that so often observed in Lorraine, and which in 
a few months terminates in periodic ophthalmia. 

In 1881, the cases of typhoid disease observed in Lorraine were only ac- 
companied by external ophthalmia; there was the gastro-conjunctivitis 
observed elsewhere, and periodic ophthalmia did not manifest itself 
(Mouchot). 

All the veterinarians were agreed as to an alteration in the blood at the 
commencement, but they differed as to the nature of this alteration. Asa 
general rule, however, it was acknowledged that at the commencement there 
was an increase in the fibrin, and especially in the white corpuscles, and a 
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marked increase also in the number of the small elementary granules, 
while the red globules were less numerous, more coloured, and easily altered 
in shape. The fibrin diminished or became changed in its properties as the 
malady pe and particularly if it became aggravated, though the 
nature of this alteration was not clearly defined. Vogel admits that not 
only had the red corpuscles an extraordinary tendency to form small masses, 
but there was also a special attraction of them towards the walls of the 
vessels, the inner tunic of which was manifestly altered: a circumstance 
which would explain the difficulty the blood experienced in circulating in 
the vessels, and the tendency to blood stasis. 

The German authorities were in accord as to there being always a lesion 
of the heart—a real diseased condition of this essential organ. Dieckerhoff 
believed it to be a parenchymatous myo-carditis, while Vogel considered 
this inflammation as passive—which is more acceptable. The altered 
hyperinosed blood circulated less freely and required a greater effort from 
the heart to propel it through the vessels—as Weber, Salle, Nocard, 
and Trasbot noted; the ventricles were forcibly distended, and the 
heart, losing its tonicity, became flaccid and soft. These difficulties in 
the circulation explain the blood stasis in the lungs, liver, and kidneys, and 
the consecutive alteration, often granular, in these glands. 

The gastro-intestinal mucous membrane has generally been found diseased 
in the epizoity of 1881, and was nearly always the seat of a diffused catarrh, 
being tumefied and impregnated with a yellowish fluid ; this tumefaction 
extended to Peyer’s patches. A fatty degeneration of the epithelium of the 
intestinal mucous membrane, especially of the colon, caecum, and rectum, as 
well as of the mucous follicles, was not at all rare. 

We have stated that Typhoid Pneumonia was rare, but it should, never- 
theless, be mentioned that sometimes Traumatic Pneumonia has been ob- 
served, and was due to the introduction of some foreign body into the 
bronchi, giving rise to gangrene of a — of the lungs. This Pneumonia 
was indirectly caused by paralysis of the pharynx or glottis, or difficulty in 
deglutition, which permitted food medicines or other matters to enter the 
trachea and pass on to the bronchi. This complication has been observed 
sometimes during convalescence. 

Vogel speaks of cases in which there was passive congestion of the feet 
and symptomatic Laminitis, and he and Dieckerhoff have seen complications 
of the skin, as urticaria, subcutaneous abscesses, and lymphangitis. The 
same authorities have also observed parotiditis, arthritis, exudation into 
sheaths of tendons, etc. 

The treatment of symptoms was that which appears to have generally 
prevailed in the therapeuty of the reigning disease ; dosmetric medicine was 
resorted to, and it was the most logical. The fever was the first symptom to 
be attacked. In Germany, as in France, the notion—too generally prevailing 
and but little scientific—was entertained that blood-letting is essentially 
contra-indicated in typhoid affections. On the contrary, it has been found 
very useful when resorted to at the commencement, and applied to horses 
having an athletic temperament ; Weber, Trasbot, and others in France, 
Fues and Imlin in Alsace-Lorraine, and Hoffmann, Vogel, and Reiser in 
Germany, have seen the fever cut short and ulterior treatment facilitated, 
by bleeding largely at the commencement of the disease. Cold rugs and 
hydrotherapic douches have often produced a diminution in the temperature 
of the body of 1° to 1°.5, very exceptionally 2°. But this treatment requires 
‘to be maintained, and except in regimental infirmaries and those of veterinary 
schools, it was difficult to carry it out; Vogel, Gross, Ruoff, Stang, and 
Reiser speak in high terms of it, but confess that it is troublesome and 
requires much attention. 
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While a large number of practitioners testify to the very useful 
effect of quinine, given in four to five gramme doses (2} to 3 drams), 
Dieckerhoff altogether doubts its beneficial influence, and says he 
did not observe any reduction of temperature from its use ; but Vogel has 
found it very advantageous so long as there were no serious anatomical 
lesions of organs, and he gave from twenty to even forty grammes (11} 
drams to 14 ounce) daily. We cannot believe that to produce the antizy- 
motic and febrifuge effect of quinine, such large and expensive doses are 
necessary, and we have always found that four grammes, with a medium- 
sized horse, caused a reduction of temperature by 1°. 5 to 2°. 5. Chinoidin, 
cinchonine, and even chinoline, obtained by the distiliation of tar, have been 
tried, but with uncertain effect. Salicylic acid has only yielded a marked’ . 
effect when given in thirty to fifty gramme doses daily, and the salicylicate of 
soda produced no result except when the patient received fifty, seventy-five, 
and 120 grammes per day. It may be useful to note that the effect of the 
two first-named drugs—quinine and salicylic acid—was powerfully sustained’ 
if acidulated fluids were allowed as drink at the same time. 

Alcohol was found to be very useful, not at the commencement, but to 
maintain the strength of the patient, when given in doses of seven to nine 
ounces daily, conveniently diluted, and accompanied with an ounce of oil of 
turpentine, which acts as a tonic to the blood vessels, and has been found of 
great utility. Mandel, Rieffel, Stang, Goetz, Feist, Ruoff, and Vogel speak im 
favour of thermometry as a very practical and ready means of ascertaining 
the effects of these dynamic medicaments. 

Purgatives, from the commencement, have usually caused general dis- 
turbance, particularly tartar emetic. Neutral salts have sometimes facilitated 
certain secretions, and aloes in small doses, as well as bitters in general, have 
served to restore the appetite. 

External stimulants have been of little utility except when some internal 
complication was feared, particularly in the chest. Vogel thinks them some- 
times useful to rouse the central nervous system. 

Prophylactic measures, and particularly good hygiene, were recognised as. 
quite as useful as the most rational therapeutic treatment. Shelter in a well- 
ventilated stable, with a light covering to keep off the flies, was most bene- 
ficial ; while in badly-ventilated stables the disease always assumed a more 
serious form. The losses from the disease were always considerable where. 
the owners of the horses did not cease at once to work them. Isolation, and 
separation of the sick, so as to prevent crowding, when resorted to at the 
commencement, considerably diminished the proportion of sick ; but certain 
cab and coach proprietors had not the good sense to prevent this cause of 
propagation of the disease. All the veterinary surgeons were agreed that, 
to maintain the strength, nursing the patients by giving them, or enticing 
them to eat, easily assimilated and appetising food, was necessary. Certain 
horses refused grain, but took roots and green forage; others preferred 
meal and gruel ; and a régime of milk or wine given in hay-tea was recog- 
nised as essentially analeptic. 

In France, as in Germany, the question was raised as to whether there was 
not reason to adopt sanitary police measures in order to check the propaga- 
tion of a disease so contagious as the typhoid epizoéty of 1881, if the dis- 
infection of stables should not be made obligatory, and if the sale of diseased 
or suspected animals should not be prohibited? But it was acknowledged 
that too severe measures would embarrass the owners of sick horses, and 
especially if these measures prevented the utilisation of the other horses 
which might be considered as suspected; and it was considered that at 
most, what might be done, and which was proposed by Lustig, was to assimi- 
late the malady to Foot-and-Mouth Disease, in demanding a declaration of 
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cases, reporting them in the local official paper, and affixing a notice on the 
stable door and in the district, so that other horse-owners might adopt those 
precautionary measures which prudence dictates. 


THE INSPECTION OF LIVE CATTLE AND DEAD MEAT.* 


BY VETERINARY SURGEON (FIRST CLASS) W. B. WALTERS, F.R.C.V.S., 
A.V.D., ALDERSHOT. 


GENTLEMEN,—Having been requested to deliver a short course of lectures 
for the instruction of those whose duties are intimately connected with the 
slaughter of live stock, and the inspection and issue of dead meat, for the 
use of the troops, I propose to confine my observations to those animals 
(cattle, sheep, and pigs) the flesh of which is ordinarily supplied for con- 
sumption in barracks and camp. 

Looking at this subject from a sanitary point of view, and taking into. 
consideration the vast influence that food has on health, and the numerous 
diseases which are generally believed to be readily transmitted from animals 
to man, the importance of a thorough knowledge of the quality of meat, its. 
sanitary condition, state of preservation, etc., as well as a practical acquain- 
tance with the general appearance of slaughter cattle, both in health and 
disease, cannot be denied. 

The quality of meat depends in a great measure upon the animal’s age 
and condition, and hence a certain amount of manipulative dexterity, and 
familiarity with the appearance of the teeth, and other less perfect guides, 
as denoting age, is equally essential. . 

That certain animal plagues, notably the anthracoid diseases and 
Tuberculosis in cattle and sheep, Measles and Trichinosis in swine, are 
capable of being transmitted from animal to man, under certain circum- 
stances, has been proved over and over again, but, with the exception of the 
latter, the numerous scientific investigations which have been carried out, 
both in this country and on the Continent, have hitherto failed to prove that 
these maladies can be so communicated by the thoroughly cooked flesh of 
animals affected by them. , 

Renault, the director of the Veterinary School of Alfort, who took up this 
subject as a special study for some years, and carried out experiments of 
considerable magnitude, goes so far as to say that “there is no danger 
_ the cooked flesh of cattle, sheep, or pigs, dead of any contagious 

isease.’ 

This assertion is probably correct, if he means that there is no danger of 
any one particular contagious disease being directly transmitted by the 
cooked flesh of an affected animal to the consumer, for it is well known 
that the bacillus, or by whatever name the parasitic organism is called, which 
is the active agent in the production of the disease, can be, and is, destroyed, 
and thereby rendered inert, by exposure to a temperature sufficiently high 
to thoroughly cook the flesh by either roasting or boiling ; but while accept- 
ing this view, we have positive evidence of the occasional injurious effects of 
diseased meat, as well as of the flesh of healthy animals when decomposing, 
in the production of sickness, febrile symptoms, diarrhcea, or other intestinal, 
affections. 

This is particularly the case with the flesh of variolous sheep. 

In writing on this subject in connection with military hygiene, Dr. Parkes 
says, ‘“‘In time of peace all diseased cattle should be rejected. In time of 


* Two lectures delivered by special request at the Army Veterinary School, 
Aldershot, to the officers of the Commissariat and Transport Staff, and others. 
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war, when it is a question of eating meat from diseased cattle or none at 
all, the army surgeon should allow the issue of all animals ill with inflamma- 
tory and contagious disease, except Small-pox and Splenic Apoplexy in 
sheep. But it will be well to take the following precautions :—First, of bleed- 
ing the animals as thoroughly as possible ; second, of using only the muscles, 
and not the organs, as it is quite possible that these may be more injurious 
than the muscles, though there are no decided facts on this point ; and third, 
seeing that the cooking is well done. But animals with Small-pox, cysti- 
‘cerci, and trichiniz, should not be used.” 

Without wishing to comment upon, or to criticise this paragraph, cr to 
waste time by touching upon matters irrelevant to my subject, I may casually 
remark that the issue of diseased meat as an article of food during a cam- 
paign in an enemy’s country was a question of much graver importance half 
a century ago than it is at the present time, for in those days our acquaint- 
ance with the various animal scourges of a contagious and climatic nature 
was comparatively slight, and our knowledge of the preventive and suppres- 
sive measures and of the general sanitary laws necessary for the stamping 
out of any particular disease was equally imperfect. The value of an efficient 
Veterinary Department, working under the able administration of experi- 
enced officers, was perhaps never more clearly demonstrated than during 
the last three campaigns—Zulu, Afghan, and Egyptian—for had not the 
duties of cattle inspection been placed in the hands of those whose pro- 
fessional education renders them peculiarly fitted to detect or deal with 
cattle diseases, the results might have been most disastrous. 

I merely allude to this fact in support of what has already been written 
on the subject of the qualifications necessary for cattle and meat inspectors, 
and to submit that men who have received a scientific and practical veter- 
inary education are specially qualified to give opinions with respect either to 
live cattle or dead meat. 

It is a well-known fact that enormous quantities of diseased and other- 
wise unwholesome meat are daily consumed by certain classes of society, 
and this being the case, the question might very naturally be asked, How 
does such meat get into the market? Such a question is difficult to answer, 
but it is sufficient for our purpose to know that it does get there, in spite of ~ 
stringent laws and the vigilance of recognised inspectors. 

Any veterinary surgeon who has had experience in a country practice can 
tell you that it isa common thing for farmers, and other owners of cattle, 
sheep, or pigs, to employ the butcher instead of the veterinarian when their 
animals are attacked by maladies, contagious or otherwise, which are likely 
to lead either to fatal results or to necessitate a troublesome or expensive 
course of treatment. 

If the animals are fairly nourished and likely “to dress well,” a ready 
sale for the carcases is effected without difficulty, and the loss to the owner is 
merely nominal. The old adage, that “self-preservation is the first law of 
nature,” generally silences any conscientious scruples that may exist ; and it 
is only when occasionally this nefarious practice is detected and punished 
that the public are made acquainted with the amount of trade carried on in 
diseased meat. 

The greater number of cattle thus disposed of are affected with lung 
diseases ; and although an inspection of the animal while still alive, ora 
post-mortem examination of the carcase before the transformation brought 
about by skilful dressing had been effected, would at once reveal the true 
state of the case to the experienced inspector, the muscular tissue is not 
sufficiently altered in appearance by the malady in its earlier stages as to 
enable us to state definitely whether the meat is diseased or not after it has 
been cut up into joints. 
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Without going into any physiological details, I may remark that although. 
the consumption of such meat may, in the majority of cases, be productive 
of no practical harm, when we take into consideration that the lungs in 
health are the great blood purifiers, and that the vital fluid, after having 
become cleansed by exchanging its impurities for a supply of oxygen, is con- 
veyed to every part of the body, for the purpose of affording nourishment to 
the various tissues, we can understand that if this important function is 
arrested by disease, the result will be an accumulation of refuse materials in 
the blood, and a consequent contamination of the flesh destined for 
consumption. 

My object in drawing attention to these facts is to demonstrate the urgent 
necessity of insuring a systematic method of meat inspection by properly 
qualified men, and to point out the advisability of having every animal ex-. 
amined previous to slaughter. 

In large garrisons or camps, such as Aldershot, Chatham, Dublin, or the 
Curragh, there is no difficulty in establishing a proper system of inspection, 
both before and immediately after slaughter, but in the smaller stations, such 
as those occupied by mere detachments, where the meat is supplied by local 
contractors, this is not always possible, and consequently we have to rely in 
agreat measure on our knowledge of ‘‘ dead meat inspection,” to which I 
shall presently refer. 

The system which exists at Aldershot and some other of our large garri- 
sons of slaughtering and dressing the meat for issue to the troops by the 
Commissariat Department in Government abattoirs, is in every way advan- 
tageous, and should be extended as far as possible throughout the United 
Kingdom. Without presuming for a moment to comment the existing 
regulations on this subject, 1 would submit that still further advantages. 
might be gained by the establishment of central slaughtering depdts, from 
which the meat could be forwarded to thesmaller stations by rail or road, 
thus practically abolishing the dead meat contract system, and ensuring a 
supply of wholesome animal food for the use of the soldier. 

With these introductory remarks, I will now proceed to the-consideration. 
of the more practical part of my subject, commencing with 


The Slaughter-House. 


The value of Government slaughter-houses has already been alluded to,. 
and it will merely be necessary for me to remark briefly upon one or two 
points of importance connected with these establishments. It is generally 
considered essential that an abattoir should be situated as far away as pos~ 
sible from buildings occupied by human beings, on account of real or fancied 
objections ; but if properly constructed, and if due regard is paid to ventila- 
tion, drainage, scrupulous cleanliness, and general sanitary arrangements, 
no unpleasantness will be experienced by its somewhat close proximity. 

Sheds should be provided affording sufficient accommodation for the- 
animals destined for slaughter, all overcrowding should be avoided, and 
sheep should be housed separately from horned cattle. I shall not refer to 
pigs, as pork is generally supplied by private contract. 

Although live stock delivered at the abattoirs does not actually become 
Government property till slaughtered and passed, it is advisable that a 
special shed or stable should be provided for the reception of any animals 
requiring to be separated from the rest on account of sickness or other 
causes until removed by the contractor. 

The shed floors, surface drains, racks, mangers, and water-troughs should. 
be kept scrupulously clean, and the walls should be frequently lime-washed. 
The occasional use of disinfectants is also advisable. 
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As a store of forage is a necessity, a barn should be provided for that 
purpose. A plentiful supply of pure water is imperative, and the food 
should be of good quality, as stagnant water and dirty food tend to make 
the meat unwholesome. 

Animals not required for immediate slaughter should be regularly fed, 
as otherwise health and condition will suffer, but no food should be given 
for some hours previous to killing. 

Separate slaughter-houses should be provided for cattle and sheep, and 
they should be of sufficient size to prevent crowding. The appliances, such 
as gallows, windlasses, tackle, hooks, etc., must be frequently cleansed, and 
the benches and tables should, if possible, be of stone. 

Cemented flagged floors are essential, and should be laid with due considera- 
tion to drainage, the collection of the blood, and contents of the intestines. 
The walls, floors, and surface drains must be thoroughly cleansed at least 
once a day, and the former lime-washed as required. 

The accumulation of blood or offal must not on any account be allowed ; 
this, as well as the manure, should be removed daily. 

Clause 10 of the “Conditions of Contract” states :—“ The hides, horns, hoofs, 
shanks, blood, and offal, shall be removed by the contractor from the camps 
or barracks or their vicinity on the same day on which the cattle or sheep are 
slaughtered, and in case of his failing to do so, they shall be removed at his 
expense.’ 

he killing and hanging houses must be so situated as to ensure the essen- 
tials of good ventilation, light and shade, and acool temperature. A draught 
of cool air is necessary for the proper setting of the meat, and therefore a 
northern aspect, if possible, should be selected. 

As regards the utensils and instruments used by the slaughter-men, it is 
necessary that they should be kept in a state of scrupulous cleanliness. A 
plentiful supply of water should be laid on. As flies are troublesome during: 
the summer months, blinds should be provided for the windows, and if neces- 
sary sheets for the carcases. 

An enclosed yard or paddock for the inspection of live cattle is a valuable 
adjunct, and these animals, as well as the dressed carcases and the whole of 
the buildings, utensils, instruments, etc., should be inspected daily. 


The Inspection of Live Stock. 


According to the conditions of the meat contract, cattle and sheep for 
slaughter are supplied by the contractor in such numbers, not exceeding three 
days’ supply (exclusive of slaughtered meat in store) as shall be demanded 
by the senior commissariat officer or his delegate, and of the following 
descriptions :— 

Oxen not under two nor more than eight years old. 

Heifers and cows under four years ; cows under four years of age, and which 
have only had one calf, may be accepted as heifers. 

Wethers and ewes, not more than five years old. It is also distinctly laid 
down that the cattle and sheep shall be well fed, and in unexceptionable con- 
dition, and that sheep will not be received whose carcases weigh more than 
eighty pounds, unless the contractor consents to remove the surplus fat. 

Those animals with broken teeth will not be accepted. 

The wisdom of the provision made with reference to the maximum weight 
of sheep will be at once recognised, for heavy and unduly fat animals would 
necessarily lose much weight in the cooking, and the soldier would conse- 
quently be the sufferer. 

When dead sheep are supplied by the contractor, the carcases must be of 
the same quality and condition as specified above. 
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The clause restricting the supply of live stock at the commissariat abattoirs 
to three days, prevents needless accumulation, which for sanitary and other 
reasons would be objectionable. 

Doubtless circumstances connected with the question of supply and 
demand occasionally necessitate the detention of a number of animals 
sufficient for two, three, or even more days’ consumption ; but it is obviously 
to the contractor’s advantage that the number retained beyond what is re- 
quired for the day’s slaughter should be as few as possible, for in the first 
place the animals must be liberally fed, and all fodder has to be provided by 
the contractor, as they do not actually become the property of Government 
until killed and passed. Secondly, there is the chance of sickness appearing 
amongst the stock, for although they may be to all appearance healthy enough 
when delivered, symptoms of disease may be developed at any time. Thirdly, 
there is the risk of loss of condition. This may appear at first a somewhat 
improbable occurrence under the circumstances, but it must be remembered 
that most of the cattle and sheep are foreign, and the mere fact of subjecting 
them suddenly to climatic and dietetic changes, especially after a more or less 
exhausting journey, is sufficient to account for a falling off in condition even 
in a few hours. I am given to understand that cases of this sort do occasion- 
ally occur. 

A careful inspection of each batch of animals is necessary to be made on 

delivery, with the view of ascertaining if the terms of the contract as regards 
health, age, condition, and general fitness for slaughter have been complied 
with. 
Clause 6 of the “Conditions of Contract” states that the “cattle and sheep, 
after they have been inspected and approved by the senior commissariat 
officer or his delegate, shall be slaughtered by soldiers or others appointed for 
that duty. The contractor shali immediately remove from the premises, folds, 
or fields any animal dead or alive which may be objected to.” 

It will be seen by the above remarks that the inspection of cattle and sheep 
is a duty not only entailing great responsibility, but necessitating a consider- 
able amount of experience which can only be obtained by practice. 

In inspections of slaughter cattle and sheep, it is necessary to remember 
that the average weights are greatly influenced by breed and condition. 
Most foreign and Irish cattle are smaller and lighter than English bred beasts, 
and the same remarks may be applied to sheep. Oxen, if well-grown and 
nourished, should not weigh less than 600 lbs., heifers and cows from 350 to 
500 lbs., and sheep from 60 to go lbs. 

A good judge will generally give a fairly accurate estimate of an animal’s 
weight, almost at a glance, but as all-do not possess this specialty, the instruc- 
tions laid down in the commissariat manual for ascertaining the weight by 
measurement may be useful. ‘‘ Measure (in feet) the girth close behind the 
shoulder blades, and also the length from the front of shoulder blade along 
the back to the root of the tail. Multiply the square of the girth by five times 
the length, and divide by twenty-one. The quotient will give very nearly the 
weight of the four quarters in imperial stones of 14 lbs. It is to be observed 
that in very fat cattle the four quarters will be about one-twentieth more, and 
— lean beasts about one-twentieth less than the weight obtained by this 
rule. 

Both in oxen and sheep the proportion of dead meat fit for issue is about 


60 per cent. of the gross weight of the animal, exclusive of offal, which in- 


cludes head, feet, skin, and all internal organs except the kidneys. 
The following elementary remarks on the dentition of the ox and sheep 
will materially assist in judging the age of those animals. 


(To be continued.) 
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FLEMING TESTIMONIAL. 
WE have been requested to publish the following corrected statement :— 


1883. Cash received. £. s. d. 
May 7th, 320 subscribers 475 2 6 


£477_4 6 


Cash paid. 
May 7th, solid silver Pe- 

gasus centrepiece, with 

glass, two 6-inch side- 


pieces, on plateau 107 10 0 
Two side-pieces extra ... 20 10 0 
Extra for glass centre ... I 5 
Ditto for four glasses ... 2 0 0 


Octagon solid silver tray, 
21 inches, raised — 


border . 68 15 
Two silver shields, en- 

graved, with coat of 

arms and inscription, 

and oak chest to hold 

above ... 10 0 oO 
Diamond ring for Mrs. 

Fleming 30 0 O 
Painting Full-length por- 

tat... -105°0 0 
Painting half- length por- . 

trait... 52 10 © 
Two frames, and inscrip- 

tien 23 0 0 
Treasurer’s expenses for 

stamps .. 5 5 


Secretary’s | expenses for 

stamps and stationery 28 o o 
E. Stanley’s expenses ... 2 2 0 
Illuminated address on 

vellum . 10 0 oO 
Carriage of portrait and 

silver... 1 60 
Balance given “to Mr. 

Fleming wo OF © 


£477 4 6 


Since this statement was made out, one guinea has been received from 


Mr. T. Caldecott, A.V.D., India. 


J. B. MARTIN, Hon. Secretary. 


THE INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY CONGRESS. 
WE believe it is now definitely decided that the International Veterinary 


Congress meets at Brussels on September roth. 


In the list of delegates 


named we find: for France, H. Bouley, Inspector General of French 
Veterinary Schools; Austria, Dr. M. F. Roll, Medical Councillor and late 
Director of the Veterinary Ihstitute at Vienna; Roumania, C. Panait, 
Veterinary Surgeon, representing the Minister for War; Switzerland, 
Lt.-Colonel Poterat, Chief Veterinary Surgeon to the Swiss Army, and 


M. Berdez, Director of the Berne Veterinary School ; 


England, Dr. 
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Fleming, representing the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and 
Professor Brown, representing the Veterinary Department of the Privy 
Council; United States, Professor Liautard, representing the United 
States Veterinary Medical Association; Society of Practical Veterinary 
Medicine of France, Houssin, President, Rossignol, Secretary, and Butel, 
member ; Puy-de-Déome Veterinary Society, G. Grissoumanche ; Veterinary 
Society of Silesia, Ulrich, President, Professor Metzdorf, and Veterinary 
Surgeon Fiedler. 

In the meantime, the members who propose attending the Congress have 
received a copy of one of the reports on the subjects to be discussed at the 
meeting. This report deals with the important question, “What are the 
changes rendered necessary in the organisation of everything pertaining to 
the veterinary service, with regard to the special regulations of different 
countries, as well as international necessities?” and isdrawn up by MM. 
Eraers of St. Trond, Lavallard of Paris, and Zundel of Strasbourg. The 
question is ably set forth in a pamphlet of forty-eight 8vo. pages, and the 
conclusions arrived at are as follows :—“We have formulated certain 
principles which should serve as a basis for international conventions in 
Veterinary Sanitary Police. 

“ (a) Every Government should warn adjacent States, as well as all those 
which have signed the convention to this effect, or which have manifested 
a desire to do sq, of each outbreak of Cattle Plague, Contagious Pleuro- 

neumonia, Sheep-pox, Horse Syphilis (Dourine), Glanders, or Rabies, and, 
if need be, of their propagation. This information should be given without 
delay—for Cattle Plague, Sheep-pox, and Rabies it should be telegraphed. 

“Other serious diseases, transmissible and importable—especially typhoid 
affections and Sheep-scabies—might be the object of extraordinary pre- 
cautions, and the same system of mutual warning. Authorities should care- 
fully investigate the ways by which contagion may take place, as well as 
that by which it is propagated, and those of the countries so warned should 
be informed as to the result of these inquiries. 

“Each Government should publish in its official organs a bulletin of its 
sanitary condition, of the progress of epizooties, the prohibitory measures, 
of changes in these measures, and if it so happens, their suppression. This 
bulletin should be sent to the editors of the official journals of the States who 
may ask for them, or who have signed the convention. 

“(6) The authorities of frontier districts should directly warn those of the 
neighbouring districts whenever Cattle Plague or Foot-and-mouth Disease 
are notified in a locality within 100 kilometres (about sixty-two miles) of the 
frontier, as also when Contagious Pleuro-pneumonia, Sheep-pox, Glanders, 
or Rabies are reported within less than fifty kilometres of the frontier. For 
Cattle Plague, Sheep-pox, and Rabies, this warning should be given by 
telegraph. 

‘*(c) Each State should organise its veterinary service in such a manner 
as to be able to rapidly stamp out Cattle Plague or the other contagious 
maladies. 

“(d) It should also see that the sanitary police laws are rigorously 
observed. 

“(e) A preliminary agreement should be previously arrived at, so that 
the sanitary laws may be almost identical with regard to measures of iso- 
lation and veterinary surveillance, as well as in the removal and burial of 
carcases, and in the disinfection of persons and animals, clothes and har- 
ness, stables, and railway-trucks which have been used for carrying animals, 
and the débris of animals. 

“(f) For all animals attacked by or suspected of being affected with one 
of the above-named contagious diseases, and killed by order of the police, 
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a certain indemnity should be paid, which each Government may fix by a) 
special law, but which shall not be less than one-half of the value of the 
animal—this value being estimated irrespective of the contagious disease. 

“ (¢) Apreliminary agreement should fixthe principles which should regulate 
international relations, the way and mode of conducting the transport of 
animals, the‘conditions upon which this movement is to be carried on, and 
especially with regard to certificates of health and origin, which should be as 
uniform as possible for the different countries, and for important transports - 
they should be wzs¢d by the various Consuls of these countries. 

“(h) The sanitary police laws of the different States shall ordain that the 
carriers of animals will immediately declare the existence of contagious 
=— during the journey, and shall regulate the measures applicable to 
them. 

(2) Finally, there should be published an international sanitary bulletin 
every fifteen days, in which the sanitary condition of each country would be 
shown in conformity with international conventions, and according to the 
special bulletin of each Government. The international guarantee should be 
based on the morality of the Governments themselves, on a spirit of reciprocal 
justice, and on practical grounds, so that trade may acquire that freedom 
and integrity which are essential to it. The movement of all cattle from 
countries which have not furnished the necessary information should be 
interdicted ; the greatest publicity given to this information, sometimes for- 
warded by telegraph and distributed by the most rapid means, will be a 
guarantee for its reliability. It should emanate from the authorities of the- 
respective countries, under the direction of the veterinary surgeons. 

“With this bulletin, it would be known at each Custom House what coun- 
tries might be allowed to supply the international markets, and those whose 
cattle should be refused. This international bulletin would therefore control 
the issue of certificates of health or origin, and permit their value to be 
appreciated, and give the greatest mutual guarantee for trade and inter-- 
national relations, while it would establish reciprocal confidence between 
those countries which have a traffic in domestic animals.” 


FITZWYGRAM PRIZES. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS, 
10, RED LION SQUARE, W.C. 
20th July, 1883. 


_ SIR,—The written portion of the examination for these prizes took place 
in London and Edinburgh on the 23rd May. The Practical was conducted! 
in London on the 30th id. The result was that— 


Mr. B. A. Claney, No. 52, obtained First Prize and £50. 


» W.H. Bloye ,, 50 Second ,, 30. 
G Par Pa Third 20. 
_ I send the above report should you wish to give it space in your next. 
issue. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. W. HILL, 


Sec. and Superintendent 
to the above Examination. 


To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


& 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
QUARTERLY MEETING OF COUNCIL HELD JULY 4th; 1883. 
The President, G. FLEMING, Esq., LL.D., in the Chair. 


Present.—General Sir F. Fitzwygram; Professors Pritchard, Robertson 
Simonds, Walley ; Messrs. Blakeway, Cartledge, Cartwright, Cox, Dray, 
Fleming, Greaves, Hartley, Simcocks, Santy, Simpson, Walters, Woods, 
Wragg, and the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY read the notice convening the meeting. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The SECRETARY stated that telegrams had been received from Messrs. 
Reynolds and Taylor, regretting their inability to attend the meeting. 


Presentations to the Library. 


The SECRETARY announced that presentations had been made by the 
Pharmaceutical Society, the Editors of the Quarterly Journal of Veterinary 
Science in India, Professor Brown, Dr. Geo. Fleming, and Mr. J. Sampson 
Gamgee. The thanks of the Council were accorded to the several donors. 


The Fleming Testimonial. 


Mr. GREAVESsaid he had in the name of the veterinary profession to present 
to the Council the full-length portrait of Dr. Fleming. He would ask them 
to accept it and to guard it with jealous care, so that it might be long 
looked upon with affectionate remembrance as embodying the ideal of an 
earnest, honest, and indomitable character, whose whole life had been con- 
secrated to the advancement and elevation of their profession. He could 
enumerate a long list of literary works, the result of untiring mental labour 
and activity, but he would refrain from doing so because Dr. Fleming was 
present. He was one of them, and they were all acquainted with his almost 
superhuman efforts to raise and benefit the profession. They esteemed him 
highly, and would cherish his memory as long as life should last. He also 
begged to congratulate Dr. Fleming on his having attained the highest 
position of honour and dignity that the Sovereign could bestow upon a 
veterinary surgeon, namely, the office of Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the 
army. (Applause.) 

The PRESIDENT said, while thanking the profession for the very high 
appreciation they had shown of his labours and intentions to improve the 
profession, he hoped the Royal College would accept the presentation as a 
recognition on their part of the efforts of those who had worked for their 
improvement and the advancement of their science. 

Professor WALLEY said he should be happy to move that the Council 
should gladly accept the present made to them by the profession. 

Professor ROBERTSON seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY read letters from several gentlemen acknowledging the 
honour of their election as members of the Council. 


The International Veterinary Congress. 


The SECRETARY read a letter from Dr. Wehenkel, Secretary of the Con- 
gress, asking that the Royal College might be represented at the Veterinary 
Congress in Belgium, in September. 

On the motion of Professor ROBERTSON, seconded by Mr. DRaAy, the 
President was asked if he would kindly undertake the journey to represent 
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the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons at the International Veterinary 
Congress. 
The PRESIDENT consented. 


Examination Reports. 


The reports of the Examinations of new members of the profession and the 
Fellowship Degree were read. 


Finance. 


The report of the Finance Committee was read, and also the Treasurer’s 
Balance Sheet. 

Mr. CARTLEDGE moved, “That the financial statement be received and 
adopted.” 

Professor WALLEY seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

Cheques were ordered to be drawn to meet the expenses. 


Appointment of Committees. 


The following were appointed members : 

Parliamentary Committee.—The President ; Professors Brown, Robertson, 
Pritchard, Simonds ; Messrs Cartledge, Collins, Greaves, Harpley, General 
Sir F. Fitzwygram, Messrs. Walters, Simcocks, and Simpson. 

Museum Committee.—The President, Professors Pritchard and Axe, and 
Mr. Dray. 

Finance Committce.—Professor Simonds ; Messrs. Cartwright, Cox, Dray, 
Greaves, Harpley, Taylor, Walters, and Wragg. 

House Committee.—The President ; Professors Pritchard and Robertson ; 
Messrs. Batt, Cox, Greaves, Harpley, ‘Simpson, Walters, and Wragg. 

Registration Committee.—The President ; Professors Pritchard, Robertson, 
as ; Messrs. Batt, Cartwright, Collins, Dray, Greaves, Walters, and 
Wragg. 

Library Committee.—Professors Axe and Robertson; Messrs. Blakeway 
and Harpley. 

Examination Committee.—The President ; General Sir F. Fitzwygram ; 
Professors Pritchard and Simonds ; Messrs. Collins, Harpley, and Woods, 
and the Principals of the different schools. 

Bye-laws.—The President ; General Sir Frederick Fitzwygram; Professors - 
Pritchard, Robertson, Simonds, and Walley; Messrs. Cartledge, Cox, 
Greaves, Harpley, Simpson, and Wragg. 

The obituary list was read. 


Honorarium to the Secretary. 


The Secretary having retired, 

Mr. DRAY said he had introduced this proposal at the Special Meeting, 
held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, but in accordance with the ruling of the 
President it was postponed to the Quarterly Meeting. The duties of the 
Secretary had enormously increased. The amount of time that Mr. Hill had 
devoted by day and night to carry out the wishes of the Council was unpre- 
cedented, and ought to be rewarded. He would venture to assert that no staff 
of Government clerks could have carried out the work so effectually as Mr. 
Hill had done. He had had to give audience to persons calling to see him at 
most unreasonable hours, and for the purpose of asking the most trying 
questions, more especially in connection with the V. S. Act, and in conse- 
quence of the interruptions to which he had thus been subjected he had to 
perform his duties under great difficulties. Another circumstance had lately 
occurred, namely, that the District Surveyor is of opinion that the whole of 
the College building is in a dangerous state, and said it was doubtful if Mr. 
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Hill could with safety remain with his family. He hoped that under these 


_ circumstances the Council would grant Mr. Hill a bonus of £50 in order to 


encourage him in his future efforts. 

Mr. SANTY seconded the proposition. 

Mr. CARTLEDGE said he had very great pleasure in supporting it. Mr. 
Hill did his work with great satisfaction to the Council. 

The PRESIDENT said he could heartily endorse everything that had been 
said. Mr. Hill’s work had, of course, come largely under his observation, 
and he could testify to the immense service he had rendered to the profession, 
not only in his ordinary routine work, but with regard to the extra work 
which had been imposed upon him by certain circumstances that had 
taken place during the last two years. Mr. Hill had had an immense amount 
of labour and responsibility thrown upon his shoulders, and he was quite sure 
the small honorarium proposed to be given to him would be appreciated. 

The resolution was then unanimously agreed to. 

The Secretary having returned, 

The PRESIDENT said it was his pleasure to inform him that the Council ° 
had voted him a small bonus of £50 in recognition of the services he had 
rendered to the profession for some time, and especially during the last three 
years. In doing so he was sure that he (Mr. Hill) would not so much 
estimate the money value as the fact that it was a recognition which the 
Council was pleased to afford him of the admirable way in which he had 
performed his duties. 

Mr. HILL, in acknowledging with sincere thanks the kind present they had 
made him, said he further wished to express his thanks to those gentlemen 
forming the various committees, who had never failed to render him every 
assistance ; and whenever he had asked them to attend any meetings they had 
— readily given their attention to any matters he had brought before 
them. 


Mr. Field's Bequest. 


The PRESIDENT said the Council were aware that Mr. Field had made a 
bequest to the profession of £1,000, on the condition that another £1,000 
should be raised within twelve months. He felt perfectly assured that this 
bequest would not be lost by the profession, and it now remained for the 
Council to say what steps should be taken. The first contribution had been 
made by the Central Veterinary Medical Society of £52 10s. 

Mr. GREAVES suggested that the whole profession should be canvassed, a 

circular being sent to every member. He, for one, would subscribe twenty 
pounds, and hoped that other members of the Council would follow his 
example. 
_ Mr. SIMPSON supported the proposal to canvass the profession. He said 
it was not merely a question of getting a thousand pounds, but of raising.the 
feelings of the whole profession, and getting together a considerable sum, 
and then they would stand in a very much better position with regard to 
Government aid., He agreed that the Council would study its own dignity 
and the interests of the profession by making a good start in the matter, and 
he would promise twenty pounds. 

The PRESIDENT said he would gladly give twenty-five guineas. 

Professor SIMONDS suggested the formation of a Committee. 

General Sir F. FirzwyGRam said it should be clearly expressed in the 
appeal which they put forward, that although Mr. Field’s generous gift was 
the cause of the appeal being made at this present time, still it was generally 
directed to the major object ot raising a sufficient sum for the building of a 
new college, and it should be headed “ Building Fund.” 

A Committee for the purpose was then formed, comprising General Sir 
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Frederick Fitzwygram, Dr. Fleming, Professors Pritchard and Simonds, 
Messrs. Cartwright, Cox, Dray, Greaves, Simcocks, Simpson, Wragg, the 
—— of the Veterinary Medical Societies, and the Principals of all the 
schools. 

The House Committee were directed to inspect the various sites and build- 
ings which might come under their notice, and to report at the next meeting 
of Council which, in their opinion, was the most eligible. 


SPECIAL MEETING. 


Professor WALLEY, in bringing forward the motion of which he had given 
notice, said—Some time ago motions were brought forward in the Council 
with reference to this particular subject, but in a different form. The form 
which it then took was that the oral should precede the practical examination, 
and that any student passing in the oral should not again be re-examined in 
the subjects of that particular examination. The motion was again brought 
forward in the form of a recommendation from the Education Committee that 
the practical] examination should precede the oral, and the Council chose to 
rescind what had been proposed on the occasion of the last motion. The 
question was brought up a second time, with the result that it was lost by two 
votes. Since that time he had talked the matter over with a number of gen- 
tlemen, and amongst them some who had previously opposed it, and tht y saw 
the reasonableness of the proposition he then made. He put it in this way. A. 
student presents himself for examination in April, passes the practical, but is 
rejected in the oral. He presents himself inthe following July, and the matter 
is reversed ; he passes in the oral, and is rejected in the practical. Hecomes 
up again in the following January and the matter is again reversed. Now, 
‘assuming that he came up again, as he would have to do, he might again pass 
in the oral and be rejected in the practical. He thought it very hard upon 
students that they could not make some provision for men under circum- 
stances of that nature, and therefore proposed to meet the matter by the 
motions he had placed upon the notice paper ; or if it would better meet the 
wishes of the Council, they could make it if they liked a majority—assuming 
that he passed three out of five subjects, that those subjects should be re- 
mitted tohim. The other principals of the Scotch schools were quite at one 
with him in this matter. 

Mr. GREAVES seconded the motion. 

Mr. Cox said with regard to the practical examination, some members of 
the profession felt that there was great necessity for the students having 
the opportunity of acquiring more knowledge than they could obtain at the 
College. The College could not do impossibilities, and therefore many thought 
that it was best for the student that a pupilage should be imposed upon him. 
All parties, however, were agreed in placing the entire onus upon the ex- 
aminers, who should determine the standard of fitness for passing. The result 
was that the Examiners must either make the standard of passing fit in with 
the limited attainments of the students in practical subjects, or they must be 
authorised to apply the requisite stringency to obtain proof of present fitness 
and capability on the part of the student. Under those circumstances they 
must ask for instructions as to how they should carry out the examinations ; 
and he would suggest as an addition to the motion the following words : that 
“ if the student passes in any of the subjects in the final examination, he shall 
not again be examined on the subject in which he has passed.” At the same 
time he should not be relieved from examination in any subjects unless he had 
passed those subjects with credit. 
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Professor WALLEY said he would accept Mr. Cox’s addition to the 
‘motion. 

Professor BROWN said he gathered from what Mr. Cox said that the prac- 
tical examinations were in a very uncomfortable condition, and he did not 
wonder that the Examiners asked for instructions from the Council as to how 
they were to proceed. The case seemed to be this. It was admitted that 
the colleges could not afford a man sufficient instruction to make him a com- 
petent veterinary surgeon ; and seeing that, owing to the action of the Scotch 
schools, the pupilage system could not be established, under those circum- 
stances the student in every examination was submitted to a series of tests 
which must vary according to the amiability of his examiners. The whole 
subject was far too important to be dealt with at a special meeting at the fag 
-end of a Council meeting, and if what Mr. Cox had stated was correct, some- 
thing far more radical than simply passing a motion having reference to a 
final examination, leaving all the others untouched, certainly ought to be 
carried out by the Council. 

Mr. SIMCOCKS said Professor Walley had conclusively proved that his 
motion would be a step backwards. Mr. Cox’s speech was a strong indict- 
ment of the veterinary schools, but a still stronger indictment of the Examiners. 
The duty of the Examiners was to ascertain that the candidates for the 
diploma possessed sufficient knowledge to become efficient practitioners, and 
whatever opportunities they might or might not have should not weigh with 
the Examiners in granting a diploma. The diploma was supposed to be a 
certificate of fitness of the person possessing it, and yet they heard a confession 
from an examiner that, so far from looking at it in that light, they merely ex- 
amined a man, and took into consideration what chance he had had of ac- 
quiring knowledge. The practical examination had been in force for twelve 
years, and he really thought if the schools had not managed in some way to 
afford the students practical instruction, the Examiners had no right, on that 
ground, to pass men who were deficient in practical knowledge. He hoped 
that the whole subject would be remitted to a fuller meeting. 

General Sir F. FITzwyGRAM opposed the motion because it would lead to 
“cramming.” He was, however, prepared to concede that if a student passed 
his oral examination in the final, and was plucked in his practical, he need 
not be re-examined in the oral. 

Mr. HARPLEY also opposed the motion. He thought it became so serious 
a matter when they had heard that the practical instruction of the students 
at the various colleges was not equal to the requirements of the Examiners, 
that the whole subject ought to be referred back to a further meeting of the 
‘Council. 

The PRESIDENT said he looked upon the motion as one of a retrograde 
character. If any one thing more than another was needed to enhance the 
value of their profession it was an improved examination, and to allow a 
‘man to pass such an examination piecemeal was a backward step. As the 
examinations now stood, they were as good as they could expect to have 
them under the circumstances, but if any movement at all was to take place, 
it should be towards increased stringency. Altogether the motion, if carried d 
into effect, would be most pernicious in its results, and he should be very glad i 
if Professor Walley would withdraw it. 

Professor WALLEY said that after the discussion which had taken place he 
would, with the permission of his seconder, withdraw the motion. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

The proceedings then terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to the 4 
Chairman. 

At the close of the sitting of the Council, Mr. Greaves, on behalf of the i 
veterinary profession, presented the President with an illuminated address 
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on vellum, containing a list of the names of the subscribers to the testimonial, 
320 in number. 
The address was as follows :— 


“To GEORGE FLEMING, Esq., F.R.C.V.S., LL.D., etc., 
As an expression of gratitude for distinguished services to the Veterinary 
Profession, more especially in his contributions to Veterinary and Medical 
Literature, in obtaining the Veterinary Surgeons Act of Parliament, 1881 ; 
also in holding the important office of President of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons for four consecutive years. 

“ A testimonial, subscribed for by the following members, and consisting of 
two portraits (one for himself, the other for the Royal College), silver plate 
of the value of two hundred guineas, and a diamond ring for Mrs. Fleming, 
was presented to him at the Annual Meeting of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, 1883. 

“A substantial testimonial was also presented to him by the veterinary 
profession in 1879.” 

The PRESIDENT having briefly acknowledged the gift, 

Mr. SANTY proposed a special vote of thanks to the Hon. Sec. and Trea- 
surer of the Committee, and also to the Committee generally. 

Professor ROBERTSON seconded the resolution, which was carried by 
acclamation. 


THE SOUTHERN COUNTIES VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of the Southern Counties Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation was held at the Star Hotel, Maidstone, on Friday, June 29th. The 
President for the year, Mr. W. T. Wragg, occupied the chair, and there were 
also present : Messrs. P. Gregory, F. Joslen, H. Hogben (Folkestone), C. F. 
Hogben (Dover), A. E. Catt (Maidstone), P. A. Rock (Chelsfield), W. Caw- 
thorn (Hadlow), W. Coveney, and T. B. Martin (Rochester), the Hon. Sec. 

The proceedings were commenced by the delivery of an address by the 
President, as follows :— 

Gentlemen,—I sincerely thank you for the great honour you have con- 
ferred upon me by electing me your President, and, much as I appreciate 
your kindness in placing me in this position, I feel you have passed over 
many gentlemen who are better able to occupy this chair than myself. I can - 
only assure you that no exertion on my part shall be wanting to promote the 
best interests of this society. 

This Association is now entering upon its third year, and, thanks to the 
energy of your late President, the Secretary, and officers, it takes its place as 
one of the foremost in the profession. We must all do our best to contribute 
to its still further advancement. 

There is no doubt that associations have been a great benefit to our pro- 
fession ; they have not only given us an opportunity of becoming better ft 
acquainted, but an interchange of ideas has improved our practical and 
scientific knowledge. 1 invite you all to introduce subjects for discussion, 
and it would please me much to hear every member present enter into the 
debates. A thorough discussion of each subject, as brought forward, must be 
of great benefit to one and all of us, and I can promise you that each opinion 
shall have earnest attention. 

It is usual in an address like this to say something of past history and 
present occurrences ; but I am not going to weary you with a recapitulation 
of what by this time you must all know by heart, although I should be failing 
in my duty did I not touch upon some points. 

You must first allow me to tender rhy warmest thanks for your kindness in 
voting for me at the election of Members of Council. I am the more in- 
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debted to the members of this Association, inasmuch as they chose me one of 
your candidates, thus greatly contributing to my success. 

I have for the last two years regularly attended the meetings of Council as 
Vice-president, and striven faithfully to promote the best interests of the 
profession ; you may be sure this will still be my earnest endeavour. 

I think vou will agree with me that the profession is to be congratulated 
on the re-election of Dr. Fleming as President of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. You have all had the opportunity of knowing with 
what energy, determination, and perseverance he will work to obtain any- 
thing tending to improve our professional status; as evidence of this I 
need only refer to the Veterinary Surgeons Act. 

He has now a matter in hand upon which we must all feel deeply inte- 
rested—the obtaining of a proper and suitable building to call our college. 

We have for many years held our meetings in a small house in Red Lion 
Square ; surely, now we are recognised as a professional body, our pride 
should not allow this to continue. It ought to be our desire to show the 
public that we are ad/e and wé/ing to take our proper position among learned 
and scientific bodies. 

The late Mr. Field, wishing to stimulate the profession to exertion in this 
matter, left by will £1,000 to be applied to the building fund, providing we 
raised a like sum within a period of twelve months. 

We number sorthe 2,500 members, and I cannot think there will be great 
difficulty in obtaining the necessary amount. 

A National Veterinary Association has been formed within the past year, 
and held its first meeting, as you are aware, last month. I was very glad to 
find it so well attended; the papers and the discussions were most interesting. 
This Association is intended to unite the whole profession, and by that unity 
give it strength. It must be the wish of all that it should go on and prosper. 

The Council have decided to obtain power by Charter to enforce compul- 
sory pupilage. About this there is a great diversity of opinion. 

It seems to me that if the pupils do not receive sufficient practical instruc- 
tion at the schools—and I suppose very few argue that they do—some steps 
must be takenas a remedy. To accomplish this with any amount of success, 
I think compulsion will be necessary. 

It cannot enhance the profession in public estimation, if young men armed 
with our diploma are so sadly deficient in practical knowledge. 

I think the plan proposed an excellent one. It must be a great advantage 
ultimately to every student who has been placed for twelve months under a 
veterinary surgeon, whose whole time is devoted to the practice and study of 
his profession. 

The recently elected Board of Examiners is a subject upon which there has 
been much argument ; many think that the time has arrived for it to be con- 
stituted wholly of men in the veterinary profession. I contend, if we have 
members capable of examining in chemistry and physiology, by all means 
= them on the Board: failing these we must have specialists of the highest 
talent. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I must beg you to excuse the brevity of my re- 
marks, and accept my heartiest thanks for the kind attention you have given 
them. 

Mr. MARTIN rose to propose a vote of thanks to their chairman for the 
very able address he had delivered that day. It was an address well worthy 
their consideration, and had, undoubtedly, taken some time to prepare. 
(Hear, hear.) As the chairman had remarked, it was usual to recapitulate 
every year what had been done by the society since its formation, but he 
(the speaker) agreed with their President that it was useless. He would, 
therefore, at once introduce a subject for discussion. It was the pupilage 
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system, which he thought was a very fair subject for discussion. The subject 
had been treated of largely and exhaustively in the Journal ; and, as far as he 
could see, the arguments for completely swamped the arguments agaznst. 
In addition, he had not seen in all the arguments against pupilage one of any 
weight. Pupilage was necessary in order to obtain good, practical knowledge, 
and, in his opinion, it ought to be compulsory. Without a practical instruc- 
tion in the profession—and that could only be obtained by pupilage— 
blunders were made which greatly militated against the profession, and 
lowered it in the eyes of the world. He gave an instance. A little time 
back he had an assistant. He was a very good man as far as education 
went, and could answer any question you chose to put to him in physiology 
and chemistry, and could talk as much as they liked, but was quite unfitted 
for practice, not having had a practical tuition. He felt his position deeply, 
and expressed his astonishment at the opposition against pupilage. It is 
absolutely impossible for a young man, unless he has seen an operation, to 
perform it. For instance, he told a young fellow, an M.R.C.V.S., some time 
ago, to hobble a horse in order that he might cast the animal, and he was 
unable to do it and many other details in practice. They might take his 
word for this, that a man would never make a competent veterinary surgeon 
unless he had a practical tuition under a good man ; and if men were obliged 
to have two years under a good veterinary surgeon before entering the profes- 
‘sion, such mistakes would never occur. Some farmers could tell the diseases 
of a horse, and mistakes such as were frequently made by veterinary surgeons 
who had no practical experience were immediately discovered by such 
farmers, and the reputation and dignity of the profession suffered in conse- 
‘quence. He gave it as his opinion that it was absolutely necessary for lads 
who intended to enter the profession to have a good practical tuition. He 
would like the President to put the question to the meeting, in order to show 
the rest of the veterinary surgeons in the country that they were in favour of 
a year’s pupilage. He hoped those present would give their opinions on this 
subject, and also as to whether it was necessary to make it compulsory for a 
lad to have tuition for one year in order to acquire manipulative dexterity. 
He proposed a resolution to the effect that one year’s pupilage was absolutely. 
necessary for lads entering the profession. 

Mr. CAWTHORN quite agreed with Mr. Martin so far as his remarks on 
pupilage went. It was absolutely necessary, and he thought it ought to be 
compulsory. An assistant he had informed him that he was apprenticed, 
with several others, to a well-known veterinary surgeon. He, with the 
others, went out with their master, by turns, once a month, and he sat in the 
trap while his master attended to the case. He mentioned this to show that 
it did not always follow, when a lad was apprenticed, that he got the expe- 
rience ; and it was necessary that he should get it. 

Mr. GREGORY quite agreed with the two previous speakers. The schools, 
‘he thought, could not do everything. They gave a good technical education, 
but could not give practical knowledge. The only doubt in his mind was 
whether twelve months was enough. He thought the limit should be two 
years. 

Mr. HOGBEN (Dover) seconded Mr. Martin’s vote of thanks to the chair- 
man. With regard to the pupilage, he thought it was very necessary that a 
young man should serve a pupilage. 

Mr. HOGBEN (Folkestone) agreed with the previous speakers in the main ; 
but he was afraid it would exclude some of the very best men, who had not 
the means to undergo pupilage, from becoming veterinary surgeons. 

The SECRETARY said that if practical knowledge was necessary, they must 
‘make it compulsory. In his opinion they required it badly. 

Mr. ROCK proposed two years’ pupilage as not being any too much. 
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Mr. CATT entirely opens pesos education. He had always advo- 
cated apprenticeship. He thought it very—in fact, all-important. 

The CHAIRMAN said he had one point which he wished to draw attention 
to, and that was, at what time this apprenticeship should be gone through— 
when the lad left school or college. 

The opinion of all those present was entirely in favour of the pupilage 
taking place on the lad leaving school. 

Mr. JOSLEN remarked that he thought nothing could be better for the pro- 
fession than for lads to undergo an apprenticeship. He was not apprenticed 
himself, and had experienced the difficulties those who had not been had 
to undergo. He thought two years was the least term of pupilage that 
ought to be allowed. In fact, two years was absolutely necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN Said it was sometimes said that the schools gave a prac- 
tical education. Now he could not agree with that. The schools had no 
time in which to teach both theory and practice. Nearly the whole of their 
time was taken up in teaching theory. It appeared to him that the schools 
were the great opponents of pupilage, and he thought this very absurd, as the 
system would benefit both the schools and the pupils. He thought they 
should have better men in the profession. Mr. Gregory spoke about some 
good but poor men being kept out of the profession by this system. Hehad 
known some very good men who came from the ranks, and he did not quite 
agree with Mr. Gregory on that point, because they would always find that a 
man rising from the ranks would push his way through, and if he could not 
pay for his pupilage he would get it some other way. He thought there was 
a good deal in young men joining the profession who had not the talent for 
it, who could do much better in something else, and also those who joined 
without the necessary preparation. He knew one young fellow who had a 
good head on him, and, after working hard for a few months, passed the 
examination. He did not call that necessary preparation ; that was a matter 
he thought should be seen to. With regard to the time, it had been said that 
two years should be the limit, but he thought that one year would be long 
enough to start with. It was very desirable to get in the thin edge of the 
wedge, and that was what they wanted to do. For himself, he did not think 
two years long enough—in fact, he thought four years was not too long to fix 
as the limit. There had also been a discussion about the time at which the 
pupilage should take place, and he was inclined to agree that the time should 
be when the lad left school. In conclusion, he remarked that he was glad to 
hear Mr. Joslen’s opinion, as he was certainly an authority, not having been 
apprenticed himself, and gave his opinion emphatically in favour of pupilage. 

The SECRETARY then proposed, and Mr. ROCK seconded, a resolution to 
the effect that “It is desirable that young men should be apprenticed for 
= years to a good veterinary surgeon before they enter the Veterinary 
College. 

The SECRETARY then introduced another matter for discussion. It was that 
the last order in Council allowed unqualified men to take the post of inspector 
under the Contagious Diseases Acts, a post hitherto only held by qualified 
veterinary surgeons. There was, he remarked, no doubt that they (the 
‘veterinary surgeons who held the posts of inspectors) had had some success in 
reducing the number of animals infected with contagious diseases. If it had 
not been for the veterinary surgeons there could be no doubt that the diseases 
would not have been reduced to the present minimum—a fact favourably 
commented upon by the Council. He had written to Professor Brown, asking 
for an explanation of the last order, and had received the following reply :— 

“June 7th, 1883. 

“DEAR SIR,—In reply to your letter respecting the order qualifying regis- 

tered practitioners to act as veterinary inspectors, 1 may say that it was 
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passed in accordance with the requests of several local authorities, which 
requests the Privy Council could not consistently refuse, as Parliament had 
already recognised persons who had practised veterinary surgery for five 
years.—Yours very truly, “G. T. BRowN. 

**J. B. Martin, Esq.” 

He (the speaker) had three appointments under the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, and he would resign those three appointments to-morrow if all his 
hearers and others who held such appointments would do the same, until that 
order in Council was rescinded. It seemed to him a disgrace to their pro- 
fession ; the unqualified men were going to slip into the inspectorships just 
when they (the veterinary surgeons) had succeeded in minimising the diseases, 
and the health of the cattle in the country was better than it had been for the 
last quarter of acentury. If it was their opinion that they were unjustly 
treated, let them take united action, and at once, and throw up their appoint- 
ments, and the Council could find out how to manage without them. Then, 
again, they were paid so wretchedly. His pay was five shillings a case and 
threepence a mile out. They did not gain much by the appointments. But 
what he objected to was that they should thus underpay them, and then show 
their want of confidence in them by admitting unqualified men. 

Mr. GREGORY quite bore out Mr. Martin’s remarks. The remuneration 
was not enough. It was a duty that got them into bad odour very often 
among their employers. What he thought was that inspectors should be 
appointed for certain districts, and ought to get so mucha year from Govern- 
ment, and let the inspectors hold these appointments and nothing else. He 
urged again upon them that there ought to be men appointed and paid by 
Government. 

Mr. HOGBEN thought that united action should be taken in order to get 
their remuneration increased—their services were worth it. They were very 
inadequately paid, and he thought that if it were properly represented in 
the right quarter it would be better. 

After some further discussion, the following resolution was passed :—“ That 
it is the opinion of this meeting that a circular should be sent out to 
inspectors in this district, calling their attention to the inadequate remunera- 
= of inspectors, and calling a meeting of inspectors to consider the 
subject.’ 

The Secretary was requested to forward this circular, and the proceedings - 
terminated. 


LANCASHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ee meeting held at the Blackfriars Hotel, Manchester, June 13th, 
1883. 

Present :—Mr. William Woods, president, in the chair, also Messrs. Peter 
Taylor, William Whittle, W. A. Taylor, S. Locke, G. Morgan, E. Faulkner, 
T. Hopkin, J. W. T. Moore, J. Storrar, H. Beard, A. H. Darwell, T. Briggs, 
W. Davidson, J. Bunnell, J. W. Ingram, and J. B. Wolstenholme, members, 
with the following visitors : Messrs. James Freeman, New, Austenberry, and 
two other gentlemen. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, and letters re- 
gretting inability to attend were placed on the table from the following 
gentlemen :—Professors Williams and Walley, Messrs. Thomas Greaves, 
J. H. Cox, R. Reynolds, A. Bain, E. Kitchen, and Wm. Leather. 

The SECRETARY proposed “ that Mr. Horrocks, M.R.C.V.S., of Burnley, 
be a member of this Association,” seconded by Mr. S. Locke, and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. S. LOCKE drew attention to the will of the late Mr. Field, in which, 
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under certain conditions, the munificent bequest of £1,000 is made to the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and gave notice that at the next 
meeting he would move a resolution as to the means to be taken to raise 
another similar sum. 

An illuminated address of condolence with the family of the late W. A. 
Cartwright, Esq., F.R.C.V.S., of Witchurch, was then placed before the 
members, in accordance with the resolution made at the last meeting, and 
the Secretary was instructed to forward the same. 

Mr. W. A. TAYLOR read a very able paper on “ The Transmissibility of 
Tuberculosis,” and concluded by moving, “‘ That in the opinion of this meet- 
ing Tuberculosis ought to be included in the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act, and that the requisite restrictions and regulations to combat with the 
—s should be left in the hands of the veterinary advisers of the Privy 
Council.” 

This resolution was seconded by Mr. T. HOPKIN, which, at the close of a 
lengthy discussion, was carried. 

The following gentlemen spoke to the question :—the President, Peter 
Taylor, James Freeman, William Whittle, J. W.T. Moore, J. Bunnell, E. 
Faulkner, James Storrar, and J. B. Wolstenholme. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. W.A Taylor for his valuable paper concluded the 
business of the evening. JOHN B. WOLSTENHOLME, Hon. Sec. 


NORFOLK AND EASTERN COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


THE eleventh half-yearly meeting was held at the Norfolk Hotel, Norwich, 
on Tuesday, July roth, 1883, under the presidency of Mr. J. D. Overed, 
Blofield ; and there were present—Messrs. A. H. Santy, F. Low, and G. G. 
Whincop, Norwich ; J. Hammond, Bale ; W. Wright, Burnham ; E. Barker, 
St. Faith’s; D. G. Hunting, Loddon; W. J. Bower, East Rudham; R. 
Howard, Thetford ; R. S. Barcham, North Walsham ; H. Newson, Beccles ; 
T. E. Auger, Wymondham; R. Paterson, Downham Market ; J. K. Gooch, 
Holt ; and the Hon. Sec. Several gentlemen were present as visitors. 

Letters were received from Mr. G. A. Banham, Mr. W. Shipley, and Mr. 
D. Rattee, regretting their inability to attend the meeting. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT then requested Mr. J. Hammond, M.R.C.V.S., Bale, to 
read his paper on “ The Effects of certain Medicines upon the Horse ina 
State of Health, viz., Emetic Tartar, Strychnia, Hyoscyamus, Tincture of 
Aconite, and Hydrocyanic Acid.” 

The reading of the paper elicited an animated discussion, in which most 
of the members present took part, an opinion being generally expressed that 
very large doses of emetic tartar could be given to the horse and ox without 
any visible effect being produced ; and as a therapeutic agent in these ani- 
mals it is of little value, and is now almost discarded by veterinary surgeons. 
In dogs and cats its emetic and cathartic properties are well marked, and 
requires to be used with caution. 

Strychnia had been given by the essayist to a horse in three-grain doses 
three times a day for two days, with only slight physiological symptoms ; 
but on slightly increasing the dose the effects were more marked (although 
trismus was absent), but passed off in three and a half hours, when the 
horse went to feeding and appeared in his usual state of health. He (Mr. 
Hammond) had prescribed this agent in many cases of partial paralysis, but, 
on the whole, it had not realised his expectations. He thought that it might 
be used with advantage as a tonic and nerve stimulant, in combination with 
other agents, when the animal was very weak and recovering from debili- 
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tating diseases. In cases of dropping after calving, it was indicated, when 
its use should be supplemented by local applications. 

The action of tincture of aconite (of which one ounce had been given 
without producing any marked effects otherwise than reducing the pulse 
twenty beats per minute) was then reviewed, and considered by most of the 
speakers as a valuable agent in all cases of aninflammatory nature, in febrile 
attacks, and when acute pain was present. 

Hydrocyanic acid had been given in four-dram doses without effect, and 
when the dose was increased to one ounce the animal’s pulse rose to 160 per 
minute, with profuse perspiration, stertorous breathing, etc., and was in im- 
minent danger; but the symptoms gradually disappeared, and the horse 
recovered. Its use was indicated in cases of Tetanus, and was highly 
spoken of by some practitioners. Although his (the essayist’s) success was 
not very marked, he believed that his friend, Mr. Bower, had now two cases 
of Idiopathic Tetanus approaching convalescence, in which this was the 
principal agent employed. 

Hyoscyamus, in the form of extract, had been prescribed in = doses 
without effect, and when the dose had been increased to ¢ss., little or no 
effect had been witnessed. He had almost discarded it from practice, as he 
now used belladonna instead, believing it to be a more reliable medicine in 
veterinary practice. 

The PRESIDENT then drew the attention of the meeting to the working 
of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878, especially with regard to the 
appointment of inspectors under the Act, and the remuneration for their 
services. He, at the same time, brought forward for consideration the Order 
in Council of the roth May last, by which existing practitioners registered 
under the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881, are made eligible for the position 
of veterinary inspector. This he strongly animadverted on, and charac- 
terised as an injustice to the members of the R.C.V.S., which ought not to 
be tamely submitted to. 

A very animated discussion ensued ; but as the feeling of the members 
was not unanimous, a resolution which was submitted to the meeting was 
withdrawn, as it was deemed unadvisable to divide the members upon a 
question so important, and upon which it was hoped there would have been 
no difference of opinion. 

A hearty vote of thanks having been accorded to Mr. Hammond for his 
paper, and to the President for his conduct in the chair, and which these 
gentlemen acknowledged, the meeting terminated. 

J. D. OVERED, How. Sec. 


LIVERPOOL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE seventy-fifth quarterly meeting of this association was held in the 
Medical Institute, Hope Street, Liverpool, on Friday, 11th May, 1883, Wm. 
Leather, vice-president, in the chair. 

There were present Messrs. Morgan, Moore, Kitchen, Elam, Welsby, jun., 
A. Leather, Ross, Davey, and the Secretary, Liverpool ; Messrs. W. A. 
Taylor, T. Taylor, Greaves, Locke, Hopkins, and Wolstenholme, Man- 
chester; Messrs. Edwards and Storrar, Chester; Mr. Whittle, Worsley ; 
Mr. Barron, Sutton; Mr. Stone, Little Houlton; Mr. Wilson, Nantwich ; 
Mr. Pilkington, Woolton; Mr. Lloyd, Denbigh; Dr. Philpot and Mr. 
ackson. 

, Letters of apology for non-attendance were received from Messrs. Rey- 
nolds, Welsby, T. Leather, Roberts, and Nuttall. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 
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Mr. ELAM proposed that Mr. Ross, Liverpool, be elected a member of this 
association ; seconded by Mr. Moore, and carried. 

Mr. MoRGAN proposed that Mr. Barron, Sutton, be elected a member of 
this association ; seconded by Mr. EDWARDS, and carried. 

The SECRETARY nominated Messrs. J. Sumner, H. Sumner, and Davey, 
for election as members of this association. 

Mr. T. TAYLOR then directed the attention of the association to an adver- 
tisement in the Veterinarian relative to the circulation of a list of veterinary 
surgeons, former students of the Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town,. 
London. 

Considerable discussion ensued, in which Messrs. Morgan, Elam, Greaves, 
and others took part, but the matter finally dropped. 

Mr. Moore withdrew the subject he had given notice to introduce, viz., 
Cheap or dispensary practice as conducted at the Royal Veterinary College,. 
Camden Town, London. 

Mr. KITCHEN then read his paper on “ Quitter and Poll Evil.” 

Mr. President and gentlemen,—In drawing your attention to the subject 
of “ Poll Evil” to-night, I do so with the intention of trying to learn some- 
thing respecting this disease, especially from our older members, who, doubt- 
less, had to battle with this complaint many years before most of us ever 
thought of entering the veterinary profession. 

I think, gentlemen, you will all agree with me that Poll Evil is one of the 
most, if not the most, troublesome disease we, as veterinary practitioners, 
have got to contend with, and one which seldom gives us credit for our 
pains and trouble. 

The name, Poll Evil, seems to have been handed down to us, I might 
almost say for generations, and taking into consideration the nature and 
seat of the disease, I think it a very appropriate name indeed. 

In a book published in the year 1734, called ‘ Markham’s Masterpiece,” 
we find the same name, Poll Evil, given to this disease. In this wonderful 
production of veterinary literature, it is defined to be “a great swelling or 
inflammation in the nape of the neck, just between the horse’s ears, towards 
his mane ;” the treatment of which I will give you in the editor’s own words :. 
viz., “ Take of unslacked lime and arsenic a like quantity, beat them together 
into a very fine powder, then add to them the juice of garlick, of onions, of 
walnuts, of each a like quantity; and of holly as much as all the rest ; boil 
them over a soft fire, and filter them altogether until they be as thick as an 
ointment. Then wash the sore with strong vinegar, and fill the hole full of 
the aforesaid ointment, by dipping a tent therein twice a day ; then lay a 
plaster of hog’s grease upon the tent to make it keep in, and use this until 
the horse is whole.” So much for “ Markham’s Masterpiece.” 

Again, in 1769, in a book called “The Perfect Knowledge of Horses,” we 
find it described to be “a troublesome distemper.” I don’t know much 
about the distempers they used to have in those days, but I quite concur with 
the word troublesome. 

Well, we have had five cases in our practice quite recently, and for this 
reason I was determined to call your attention to Poll Evil to-night. One 
(a roan mare) seemed to recover very nicely. She was sent home after being 
in our hospital about two months, and we have heard no more about her. 
This was the first case. Three out of the other four happened at one farm- 
house; the ages of the three horses are three, five, and seven years respec- 
tively. I happen to know the farm well, and have made every inquiry in 
trying to find out the cause, but cannot possibly get at anything definite. In 
the first place the stable is an open one, no loft over it. In former times 
Poll Evil was caused in a great many instances by the stables being so 
very low ; of course I mean the ceiling, but it is not soin the cases before us. 
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I cannot trace any brutality amongst the men, the foreman over the 
horses having been there upwards of twenty years. 

The horses are not used to tight bearing-reins. In fact, they are not used 
to bearing-reins at all. The owner of these horses has been farming for over 
forty years, and never had a case of Poll Evil before; and here out of a 
stock of twelve working farm-horses we have three cases at one time. 

The horses in question are tied up in the stable two in one wide stall, 
aoe “1 is the general rule in the farming districts where these animals are 

ocated. 

Certainly the upper part of the manger seems to, and does project out a 
good deal, on the top of which runs a broad piece of wood, which again 
projects over the side of the manger. Whether the horses suffering from 
Poll Evil have knocked their heads against this protuberance or not I 
don’t know. 

In breaking these horses in, which they do at two years of age (not before), 
it is their usual custom to put on the breaking tackle at say two o’clock in 
the afternoon, beforethe men return to the fields to their work. Connected to the 
bit are side reins which fasten to a buckle on the roller. By means of these 
side reins the horses’ heads are pulled pretty well in ; the reins act simply asa 
bearing-rein. They are then turned loose in the farm-yard until six o’clock, 
or such time as the men return home from the fields. Whether or not during 
this time the horses knock their heads against anything in trying to get off 
the bridle, etc., 1 can’t say. In fact, gentlemen, I am at a loss how to account 
for it. I havé been asked over and over again by the owner, and have suggested 
all the above-mentioned probable causes, all of which have been more or less 
“ pooh-poohed.” 

Now I should especially like to have your opinion on this point. How 
long do you consider a horse may work with an injury to the poll (z.¢., an 
unperceived injury), before Poll Evilis perceptible to a practitioner? Of course 
we all know the greater the violence or injury to the part the sooner we get 
the signs of disease. What makes me ask this question is that, seeing the 
above-mentioned horses were not haltered or harnessed before three years 
of age, and one breaks out with the disease at four years of age, another at 
five, and the third at seven, could it be due in all cases to what is called 
lunging, swinging, or breaking these horses in? 

Then, again, arises the question of turning out to grass after recovery in 
such cases; when this does happen I am told by very old and good prac- 
titioners that when the ligamentum nuchz is not interfered with, and the 
animals have made a thorough recovery, there is no harm in letting them 
graze. I must confess I have no experience in this matter, but judging from 
the nature and seat of the disease I should certainly not recommend it. 

I would also ask you what you consider the best means of preventing 
recurrence. One of the cases under notice to-night seemed to all intents and 
purposes to have recovered ; was sent home and worked for four months, 
when, to our horror and disgust, it broke out again. We have had the horse 
under treatment for a second time, and again succeeded in healing up the 
parts. I have advised the owner not to work the animal again, but to make 
it up for sale. 

Now we come to the most particular part of my paper, viz., treatment. 

Of course we are not going to discuss the properties of garlick, onions, etc. 
No doubt every member here to-night will have a style of treatment of his 
own, and I may also state they are all perhaps, more or less, successful. 

Before pus is formed, and swelling is only apparent, I have found great 
benefit from applyirg a good strong iodine blister to the affected parts, 
together with the administration of a purgative. We are advised by eminent 
practitioners to first use cold water applications, z.¢.,in the primary stage. 
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I must admit I never think of cold water treatment in cases of this kind. 
My first thought is just what I have just stated—applying a good blister over 
the part, and if necessary repeat it. 

If we are sure pus is fully formed, we cannot open the abscess too soon by 
making a good free cut with the knife, and don’t be afraid of using it. The 
cut must be made longitudinally, following up the sinus to the very end if 
possible, taking care not to cut a muscle transversely, as, by so doing, we 
get what too often follows these cases—viz., poking of the nose. 

After laying the sinus well open, we generally dress the wound with anti- 
septic or digestive liniment, at the same time using every means in our power 
not to allow the opening to heal at the top first. This is in a great measure 
obviated by packing the wound with fine tow, first steeped in the above- 
mentioned liniment, and I am sure I need not tell you how difficult it is to 
keep the tow in the wound. I may state that in packing the wound we 
should be very careful, especially if it isa deepone. I have heard ofa late 
veterinary surgeon, one who was well-known to nearly all present, having a 
case of this kind, and in packing the wound the horse happened to throw up 
his head, and in an instant he (the horse) was ov est. In fact, our veterinary 
friend had pithed him. I simply mention this to show how careful we ought 
to be in such cases. »We often find it necessary to keep down the most 
external granulations by the application of caustic. 

In conclusion, I must say I do not believe ininjecting caustics into the 
sinuses without first free use of the knife. If caustics are injected we find 
structure destroyed we ought by all means to try and preserve, especially the 
“ligamentum nuche.” 

I forgot to mention earlier on that in one case we resorted to the old- 
fashioned practice of setons, and I must say it answered remarkably well. 

Since I wrote this paper, three months ago, I have had two more cases, 
which were treated as I have stated above, z.e., by opening the wound longi- 
tudinally and dressing with digestives. One of the two cases has quite 
recovered. The other we have under treatment at the present time, and is 
doing well. 

Well, we have still another of this class of wounds, viz., Quitters. 

There is very little difference really in the two ; they are both of a burrow- 
ing nature. If the question was put to me which of the two -I would 

refer to treat, supposing I was obliged to have one,I really should not 
ow which to choose. 

In one of the worksI referred to earlier on (the one published in 1734), 
this disease is there called “Quitter bone,” and is defined to be a hard round 
swelling upon the coronet of the hoof, betwixt the heel and the quarter. 
I think we cannot find a better definition than the one given by Professor 
Williams, viz., a fistulous wound upon the quarters and heels of the 
coronet, generally caused by treads, pricks in shoeing, suppurating corns, etc. 

I believe you will agree with me when I say there is not a city or town in 
the United Kingdom where Quitters are so common as in Liverpool—in fact, 
not Quitters alone, but diseases and injuries to the foot in general. 

Perhaps the most common cause of Quitters in Liverpool is neglected 
treads. What I mean by a neglected tread is this :—A horse, for instance, © 
going along the line of docks, slips, or makes a false step, and thereby 
injures himself on the coronet with the opposite foot. The carter seeing 
this, and having the fear of being discharged by his employer, he, instead 
of telling his master when he goes home that the horse has received an 
injury to the coronet, deliberately goes to the cart or larry wheel, and scrapes 
off some of the thick grease and dirt and smears it over the wound. This 
sort of thing goes on for days until the horse becomesso lame as to be unable to 
perform his usual work ; then, on removing the hair and washing the wound, 
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instead of finding an ordinary wound which after a day or two’s rest and 
attention would be well, we find a fistulous opening, or in other words a 
“ Quitter.” Of course there are other causes of Quitter, as already mentioned, 
such as suppurating corns, iron-corns, etc.; but this, [ have no doubt, you 
will allow is the principal cause. ‘ 

I have mentioned the docks as being the principal place where treads 
spring from, but I should not forget to draw your attention (I mean those 
of our members who do not reside in Liverpool) to the hilly state of our 
city. Horses stopping suddenly and starting heavy loads on the sets are 
apt to and do tread themselves. 

In Manchester they have neither the steep streets nor docks to contend 
with—at least o/ yet. When they get this great ship canal made, and when 
all the shipping goes to Manchester ; when Manchester becomes a seaport, 
cae no doubt will be the case by-and-bye, then they will have plenty of 

uitters. 

Now with regard to the treatment of Quitters. 

I will give you first the treatment of 150 years ago. Here is one. 

“ First cut the hoof to the quick, then boil a snake or an adder till the flesh 
part from the bone and be molten as an ointment; then anoint the fore 
place therewith very warm, even to the bottom, and dressing the wound 
keep the foot clean from any filth, for this both drieth and killeth the 
Quitter bone.” 

Another ancient treatment used to be made up of the following :—“ Goats’ 
dung two ounces, sheep’s tallow three ounces, and as much strong vinegar as 
will suffice to boil them together, and then therewith to dress the Quitter 
bone until it is clean whole.” 

Gentlemen, I hold there are two things necessary in order to ensure a 
satisfactory result in cases of Quitter. The first is, bottom your sinus or 
sinuses ; don’t be frightened. 

Secure your horse firmly in the stocks, then go to work; and, to use a 
vulgar phrase, make a clean sweep. I don’t believe in the continual use of 
arsenic, bichloride of mercury, or any such sloughing agents ; trace the 
sinuses with your probe, find out where they go and how many there are ; 
then with the hot iron take the whole piece out holus bolus; after which 
treat as_a common wound, and if a sinus should form again, take it out in 
the same way. No doubt you will think this very heroic treatment, but I ask 
those of you who have not tried it to do so, and I think you will find it 
answer in nearly all cases. 

I happened to be in Yorkshire a few months ago, when I met with a very 
old friend of mine, a veterinary surgeon, and in the course of our conversa- 
tion, etc., Quitters were mentioned. 

My friend told me he had been treating a case with iodiform, and with very 
good results. In fact, the case got well. He simply wet the probe, then 
getting it charged with the pulv. iodiform applied it to the sinuses, and he told 
me it was surprising the effect it seemed to have on the parts. Of course, 
gentlemen, I simply mention this in passing ; I have not tried it myself. 

Now, the second thing in the treatment of Quitters is this: Don’t be 
always probing and interfering with them. When you have thoroughly 
bottomed the sinuses, as before stated, and you are sure you have bottomed 
them, then leave the parts alone to nature. 

We, as veterinary surgeons, interfere too much with our cases; we can’t 
cure anything. We can only assist nature ; but instead of assisting nature, 
we retard her by our continual interference. I remember when a boy at home 
{which was not fifty years ago), my father had a mare with Quitter. The 
mare in question was attended to by a M.R.C.V.S. for some time, but 
without any apparent benefit. At last some old fellow turned up (I am sorry 
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‘to-say there are plenty of them, especially in country places), who undertook 
the case on the no-cure no-pay system, and I assure you, in six weeks the 
mare was well. What he applied to the foot I don’t know; it was a /éguéa 
acca or Caustic of some sort. It is not what he applied to the wound that I 
wish to allude to, but the absolute rest he gave the parts afterwards—only 
coming to look at the mare once a week. 

There is another thing I wish to mention before I close, and that is, I don’t 
believe in bandaging up Quitter wounds. If there is any pus forming, we 
prevent its escape, and, what is more, we keep from the wound one of the 
nicest and mildest astringents we have, viz., atmospheric air. 

I believe fifty per cent. of our Quitter cases, if simply turned out to grass 
when it is seasonable, would recover of themselves. 

An animated discussion followed the reading of Mr. Kitchen’s paper, in 
which nearly all present took part. 

Mr. Greaves proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Kitchen for his very able 
and instructive paper ; seconded by Mr. Morgan, and carried. 

A vote of thanks to the President then terminated the meeting. 

ALEX. BAIN, Hon. Sec. 


NORTH OF IRELAND VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


- seaene of this Society was convened tor 21st June, at the Thistle Hotel, 
elfast. 

The following gentlemen were present :—Messrs. Thomas H. Simcocks 
(President), Drogheda; William Chambers (Vice-President), Belfast ; 
Thomas Giffen, J. C. Dunlop, W. R. Mathews, Belfast ; Robert Kernohan, 
Ballymena; James Dunlop, Downpatrick; J. A. Thompson, Lurgan ; 
George Browne, Omagh; and the Secretary, Portrush, A number of 
apologies were received for unavoidable absence. 

Mr. MATHEws, who has been preparing a very elaborate paper on 
Navicular Disease, informed the meeting that he had found it impossible to 
have it ready in time for this meeting, but that he would give the members 
the benefit of his views on a future occasion. 

It was proposed, seconded, and carried, that the present office-bearers 
should retain their respective offices for the time being. The usual routine 
business of the meeting was dispensed with, and a sociable, anti-formal 
meeting followed. In anticipation of Mr. Mathews’ essay, Mr. J. B. Dunlop 
showed several specimens of Navicular Disease, giving the history and par- 
ticulars in each case. 

The SECRETARY exhibited a specimen of calculus taken from the bladder 
of a mare, the case having occurred in the practice of Mr. Moore, London- 
derry. The mare suffered from incontinence of urine for about two years 
while in the care of another practitioner ; and at last, when Mr. Moore was 
consulted, the operation of lithotomy was decided upon. However, before 
the operation had time to be performed the patient died rather suddenly, 
and the calculus was found weighing over half-a-pound. 

Flukes taken from a cow’s liver were also exhibited by the Secretary. 

Some cases of unprofessional and quack advertising were brought before 
the notice of the meeting. Financial matters were also considered. 

The SECRETARY referred to the National Veterinary Association, and the 
good that was likely to accrue therefrom, and that members should join by 
sending in their subscriptions. The members seemed unanimous in their 
willingness to become members of the Association. 

H. R. BRADSHAW, Hon. Sec. 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


At the monthly Council held on July 4th, Mr. H. J. Lirr_e asked permission’ 
to call the attention of the Council to a rather remarkable and exceedingly 
virulent outbreak of Foot-and-mouth Disease which had recently occurred 

on his farm, and which might confirm the Council, perhaps, in urging upon 

the Government the necessity of closing the ports of the kingdom to animals 

from infected countries ; because in his case it seemed almost impossible to: 
foresee that Foot-and-mouth Disease would be introduced into his farm in 

the way it was. On the 24th May, his farm being full of stock at the time, 

he sent the whole of his sheep to a wash-pit in the neighbourhood, not 

having a washing place on his farm. On returning from the wash-pit, they 

were scattered about the farm, and in three or four days it became clear that 

they had contracted Foot-and-mouth Disease. After a few days more the: 
cattle were attacked. He had at the time fifty head of breeding cows, about 

twenty of which were valuable Shorthorns in-milk, the milk being sent to. 
London ; but the whole of the calves from them were being reared in the 

yards. The remaining thirty were Galloways crossed with a Shorthorn bull, 

and no part of farming had given him greater pleasure than breeding of this 

description. There was no‘doubt that the disease was contracted on the 

24th May, and on the Ist June, exactly one week later, one of the cattle was 

brought to him with a suspicious case of Foot-and-mouth Disease. He 

therefore called in a veterinary surgeon, who after an examination only sus-- 
pected that disease, but said there was no doubt the sheep had got it. On 

the 8th June one of the half-bred Galloway calves lay dead in the field. He 

was absent at the time, but the bailiff, with great promptitude, separated the 

calves from the heifers, and tried to give the calves boiled whole milk from | 
cows not affected with the disease. This, however, was found to be im- 

possible ; the calves were very strong, and could not be got to take the boiled 

milk, but preferred water. They were shut off from their mothers for about 
a week, and at the end of that time two died. A veterinary examination was 
made, and a certificate given by the surgeon that they died from Foot-and- 

mouth Disease. He (Mr. Little) then wrote to the Principal of the Royal 

Veterinary College, Professor Robertson, who went down himself. He 
pointed out that if the animal had died from Foot-and-mouth Disease it 

would be plainly indicated by the state of the fourth stomach, and this proved: 
to be the case. He suggested various remedies, one of them being salicylic 

acid ; and in reply to a question whether there was any chance of preventing 

the spread of the disease to the other animals, he said he hoped there was, 

but did not seem to be very confident. One of the features of this outbreak 

of the disease was that the animals did not always exhibit it externally, and 

therefore detection was very difficult. The whole of his milking cows were 

affected, and his supply of milk to London was entirely stopped. In one 

case a cow seemed to be just getting over the disease, was able to eat, take 

porridge, and so on; but one evening it was found lying dead. She was 

examined in the same way as the calves, and all her internal organs seemed 

perfectly healthy, with the exception of her fourth stomach, which showed 

that the animal died from Foot-and-mouth Disease. Up to the present 

time he had lost thirteen calves, one cow, and thirty pigs. None of the 

sheep had died, although the disease passed through the whole of the flock, 

and the falling off in condition was very great. It might be said in this case 

that the local authorities were in fault ; certainly he could not blame himself, . 
because he took extra precautions about his stock. He had since found that 

a small farmer in the neighbourhood, whose cows were affected at the time, 

but who had not then declared the infection to the authorities, had sent his 

sheep to the same wash-pit the day before his own (Mr. Little’s) were sent. 
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His brother’s sheep went two days afterwards, and brought home the disease, 
but fortunately in a milder form. Then a friend who subsequently sent his 
sheep to the wash-pit escaped contracting the disease at all. 

In reply to the President, Mr. LITTLE added that the sheep belonging to 
the neighbouring farmer took the disease from the cows. Foot-and-mouth 
Disease had been in the neighbourhood during the whole of the spring, one 
farm after another having been declared infected, but at the time to which 
he referred he was of opinion that the disease had been stamped out. His 
argument that the outbreak he had described furnished an additional reason 
for urging upon the Government the prohibition of animals from infected 
‘countries, was based on the fact that the prevalence of Foot-and-mouth 
Disease in this country at the present time was clearly traceable to foreign 
importations. 

The PRESIDENT : Quite so; that is admitted. 

The EARL of RAVENSWORTH: Had the farm from which the disease was 
——— to the wash-pit been at any time declared an infected 
place? 

Mr. LITTLE: It was declared an infected place a day or two after the 
disease had been contracted by my sheep. 

Professor BROWN stated that before the Veterinary Department of the 
Privy Council heard of the outbreak on Mr. Little’s farm they sent Mr. 
Duguid down to Lincolnshire, in consequence of many outbreaks, and he 
had traced nearly every case to the washing-pits ; and he wished to point 
out that a public washing-pit was one of the most dangerous places in 
existence for the spread of disease. As a general rule, also, wherever calves 
sucked the milk of diseased cows, or lambs the milk of diseased ewes, the 
disease was communicated ; and calves had actually been killed, as rapidly 
as they could have been by prussic acid, by taking the milk of diseased 
‘cows and pouring it down their throats. 

Mr. PAIN expressed his opinion that if the Government would issue an 
order that full compensation should be given for diseased animals slaugh- 
tered, it would do more than anything else to stamp out the disease, as 
this would remove the temptation felt by many small farmers to conceal 
disease amongst their stock. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST GENERAL MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


(Continued from page 62.) 


In submitting the following cases, it may be stated that they furnish no 
direct proof as to the communicability of this disease from the bovine to 
the human species. We grant this; but they left an impression on our 
minds which is unmistakably in favour of its correctness. + 

Case 1.—A man in our neighbourhood was in the habit of buying all the 
“wasters” he came across—in fact, created quite a trade. The milk in 
vevery case was used for food purposes. Thé consequence was that several 
members of the family were attacked with Phthisis, and died. This was 
liscussed at the time as being a strange coincidence ; but the pathology of 
Consumption not having the same light thrown upon it as it has now, the 
‘matter lapsed into oblivion. 

Case 2.—A cousin of ours was attacked with Phthisis. During the pro- 
gress of the disease it was discovered that two out of the three cows which 
her father possessed were suffering from Tuberculosis, one of which went 
off as a “waster.” The girl in question likewise succumbed. As the milk 
from these cows formed her principal diet, it is not difficult to imagine that 
at was the means of generating the disease. 
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Case 3.—Not within our recollection, but which was constantly repeated’ 
by the late Mr. W. Cox, M.R.C.V.S., was the case of the son of afarmer. A. 
cow under treatment for Tuberculosis had sore teats, and was regularly 
milked by this youth, he having sore fingers. It is supposed that he became 
inoculated. At any rate, the cow died from the disease, andthe farmer’s son 
became seriously ill from glandular disease of the throat. 

These cases will probably be attributed to mere coincidences ; but they are 
conclusive enough in our mind that there is imminent danger from the milk 
of tubercular cows. If this theory of milk contamination is correct, how and 
in what form is the virus conveyed? If the outcome of bacilli, is it in the 
form of spores? The dilution which in large dairies occurs from tubercular 
milk being mixed with other not similarly affected, may tend to render it, if 
not inoperative, at least less virulent in its power of producing disease. We 
have further to deal with constitution. In some, tubercular diathesis already 
—— and only requires the slightest accident, as it were, to precipitate the 

isease. 

Means best Calculated to Prevent its Communicability may be briefly 
summed up. And as Mr. Fleming has kindly supplied us with a list of 
resolutions which he and Herr Lydtin purpose laying before the International 
Congress to be held next September, with his permission we cannot do better 
than embody them here, as they seem, if carried into effect, to be all that is 
desirable to prevent the transmissibility of bovine tubercle to the human race. 
They are as follows :— 

1. Tuberculosis, as an infectious and infective disease, must be submitted 
to legislative control the same as the other diseases included in the list of 
recognised contagious diseases. 

2. Cattle-owners should be compelled to report to the specified authorities 
the occurrence of cases of this disease amongst their stock. 

3. All diseased and suspected cattle should be destroyed under Government 
supervision. 

4. The uninfected parts of the carcases of cattle, only locally infected, and 
which are in good condition, may be sold for food, though the fact should be 
stated ; and all infected parts of such carcases, and the entire carcase of all 
cattle more than slightly diseased, should be destroyed. 

5. The milk of infected cattle should not be consumed, or if it must, it. 
ought first to be boiled. 

6. Owners of cattle should be compensated either by the Government, the 
Local Authority, or by Mutual Cattle Insurance Societies. 

7. All flesh should be submitted to veterinary inspection. 

8. All dairy cattle should be subject to veterinary inspection. 

Admirably suited, every one will admit; but howto get the British 
Government to recognise them is another matter. 


The PRESIDENT :—I rise with very great pleasure to open the discussion 
upon the first major subject. This pleasure is based upon two facts—firstly, 
that it is a subject which interests us, as veterinarians, because of its important 
bearing upon bovine health ; and secondly, because the disease which it treats of 
threatens most seriously the public health. It is well known to you all that there 
are certain diseases originating in animals which are transmissible from one 
species of animal to another, and from animals to men. Theseare, I am sorry 
to say, increasing in number. They may have been in existence, perhaps, for 
all time ; but our more perfect means of diagnosis,examination, and elucidation 
have enabled us to trace their nature ; and diseases which at one time were 
considered non-contagious, are now recognised as extremely virulent. Such 
diseases are Rabies, Anthrax, Glanders, and others, which are due to parasites.. 
We appear to be able to trace the disease we are discussing to very ancient. 
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times. Even as far back as the period of the Roman Empire, we find men- 
tion of a complaint which many believe to be the same as that we are now 
considering. It was not, however, until about the end of last century that the 
ravages it committed drew the attention of French veterinarians, and since 
that time it has been well known as a fatal disease to bovines, supposed to 
be due to food, water, or local influences ; but its true nature was not, by the 
majority of writers,even suspected. It is only within the last few years that 
its contagious character has been ascertained. We find that in recent days 
the majority, if not the whole of those who have examined the matter most 
closely, agree as to the infectiousness of the disease. Looking at it from this 
point of view, we are bound to pronounce it one of the most serious maladies 
which affect animals, not simply because of its insidiousness and fatality, but 
from the fact of its being transmissible from the bovine to other species, and 
from animals toman. I think you could not have chosen for discussiona malady 
which has more important bearings upon the agricultural wealth of the country 
and upon the public health. I trust that we shall be able to arrive at some 
conclusion as to the best sanitary measures to be adopted to meet a disease 
which threatens to undermine, to a very considerable extent, the health of 
our bovine population, and to damage very seriously the sanitary condition 
of the community. Hitherto it has not been recognized as a malady for the 
Legislature to deal with, and, unfortunately, information which might have 
been obtained regarding it has not been procured. This disease has been 
proved to be due to the presence of an organism which has certain 
distinctive features which it communicates to the malady. Its transmissi- 
bility is placed beyond doubt by experiments in the pathological laboratory. 
This is demonstrated by the ingestion and inoculation of tuberculous matter, 
and by giving animals the flesh and milk of tuberculous cattle. There is no 
doubt that the serum of animals affected with Tuberculosis is virulent. It 
also spreads as Glanders would spread—that is to say, if an animal suffering 
from the complaint were removed from the shed where it was kept and a healthy 
animal placed there, the latter would probably become affected ; and the facts 
which point to this are becoming more frequent and marked. On the Continent, 
where the malady has been under observation for some time, veterinarians be- 
lieve that it is infectious, in the ordinary way to which we apply the term. With 
regard to the human species, it is a matter of doubt among high authorities 
whether Phthisis or Tuberculosis is infectious. While I should not like to 
trench upon the domain of the practitioner in human medicine, I believe the 

disease to be infectious in the human species, although not so much so as in 
the bovine. It is infectious from the human species to animals, as proved by 
the inoculation of rabbits from the human being, and it has been abundantly 
demonstrated that there is a close relationship between human and bovine 

Tuberculosis. I think if there is any difference it is in the bacillus, or 
perhaps in a modification in the bacillus when transferred from one 
species of animal to another. A _ great difficulty we meet with is 
that, while we can experiment upon animals to prove the transmissi- 
bility of the malady from one to the other, we cannot do so with 
regard to the human species. Gentlemen, it has struck me that we 
sometimes waste human life, that we throw away very good opportunities 
for experiment by the way in which we dispose of our criminals. I think no 

better use could be made of those condemned to death, than by experimenting 


in this direction. We know that if animals be fed for a certain time with © 
tuberculous matter serious changes will take place in their bodies, although 
they may appear to be in perfect health. I do not know whether the moralists 
of this country would tolerate such a procedure, but I do think that criminals 
who so far offend against society as to take human life should thus be made 
to make some amends to that society whose moral principles they have vio- 
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lated. I do trust that our legislators may find some means tosolve this problem. 
We must remember that Consumption destroys one-sixth part of the human 
species, and that it, in conjunction with Syphilis, is more likely than any 
disease eventually to destroy the human race; so that no effort should 
be spared to prevent its spreading. On the Continent they have statistics to 
show what a fearful malady it is. If we knew fully the effect of Tuber- 
culosis we should pronounce it to be a more serious matter than the lung 
plague. In the beginning of this century the number of cattle attacked with 
this disease in one province of France was estimated to be one in ten; and 
Wolff admits a proportion of fifteen per cent. in a district in Saxony. Perhaps 
one of the most serious features in connection with this disease is that, 
the higher we breed our animals the more subject they are to it, and I am 
afraid the result will be disastrous unless the matter is taken up by breeders, 
who should have their attention drawn to the necessity for having their 
cattle examined before breeding from them. In the bovine species the 
malady is rarely present in an acute form. This is a most dangerous feature, 
because an animal may appear to be in excellent health, give large quan- 
tities of milk, and show no symptoms of being affected with Tuberculosis 
until the disease has reached an advanced stage, and it is not until then that 
the veterinarian is called in, even if his advice is sought at all. I am afraid 
that very few—even of the most advanced—cases find their way to the 
knacker, but go to the butcher’s stall instead. In this country the slaughter 
of cattle and the inspection of meat are in an extremely unsatisfactory con- 
dition. The dairies in many towns area disgrace to us, as are also the 
slaughter-houses. In London, I believe, there are some hundreds of 
private slaughter-houses. Although there is an inspection, still it is 
of the most unsatisfactory character. An inspector is allotted to a 
district, in which there may be one hundred and fifty slaughter-houses, and 
anything more abominable than the condition of these can scarcely be con- 
ceived. The filth is extreme, and such unsanitary conditions in a city 
closely packed with human beings as London is, are a disgrace to the 
Corporation. Until we have our dairies and slaughter-houses inspected 
by skilled and competent men, and have our meat supply under proper con- 
trol, we shall not be able to say that the public is secure against the invasion 
of contagious diseases, due to infectious flesh. This is a question which 
must be brought before the public again and again until measures are adopted - 
for effecting a reform. It is shocking that the poor people of our large towns 
should be exposed to this danger because the carcases of diseased 
animals are sold for human food. They are more likely to be affected by 
diseased food, and should, therefore, be more protected than the wealthy 
classes. We may well fancy that the great mortality which exists 
amongst the children of the poor can be to a large extent due to 
consuming the milk of cows suffering from Tuberculosis. I am over- 
stepping my limits in the matter of time, but I wish to throw out a few 
hints for discussion, and looking at Tuberculosis as we know it to be, under- 
standing its infectiousness and transmissibility, and knowing the cértain fact 
that it is inoculable, I think that it should at once be taken under legislative 
control, and the manner in which this is to be done is easily prescribed. 
Place Tuberculosis under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act : have 
animals suffering from it destroyed ; give owners compensation, as is done 
in the case of Pleuro-pneumonia. That the disease is hereditary there can 
be no doubt, and this will doubtless account for its presence in young animals. 
I think I have said enough to draw forth discussion, and I trust that you will 
be ready tolay your views before the Privy Council. 

LorRD DENMAN : I must confess to feeling the greatest interest in this 
question. No one has more earnest wishes for the welfare of the veterinary 
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art than myself, especially as I enjoyed for so many years the friendship of 
such gentlemen as Mr. Field and Professor Spooner. J may say that the 
Marquis of Tweeddale told me that he had lost 300 lambs from drinking the 
milk of a diseased cow, and I heard the case of a man who was rubbed 
against by a cow suffering from the malady, and on going to milk another 
cow, evidently transmitted the complaint, for the latter animal was attacked 
with it. It seems to me that the regulations of the Privy Council should in- 
clude the utmost isolation, and that infected areas should be defined b 
miles. I am quite certain that many fat animals spread the disease, althoug 
they are condemned to be slaughtered at once. The Privy Council are 
bestowing the utmost attention upon the subject, and having capable vete- 
rinary advisers, I trust we shall see the great principle of prevention spread 
through the country. 

Mr. Cope: I have ventured to address you at this early period of the 
debate with the object of suggesting that it would be most convenient if we 
were to confine our remarks to practical points in connection with this most 
important subject, rather than to consider its scientific aspects, which are at 

resent in the hands of distinguished men, more capable of carrying out 
investigations. I have read this paper of Mr. Cox’s, and the resolutions to 
be placed before the Congress to take place at Brussels. I think we might 
divide this subject into two heads—first, what measures can be taken in 
order to suppress this disease amongst animals; and, secondly, what steps 
shall be taken to prevent its transmission from animals to human beings. I 
hold that the first is especially a subject which comes within the province of 
the veterinary profession. If we cannot exactly say the same of the second, 
still it is evident that the public have a right to expect from us an expression 
of our views with regard to the prevention of the transmission of the disease 
from animals to man. The department to which I have the honour to 
belong is to be called the Department of Agriculture, and I trust that this 
name will meet with the approbation of the veterinary profession. It is an 
indication that Her Majesty’s Government, having had in view the benefits 
which have been obtained from the formation of the Veterinary Department 
of the Privy Council, are willing to extend the operation of that Department 
to the benefit of the British public. On referring to the resolutions which 
Mr. Fleming proposes to put at the International Congress, I see that he 
proposes that this disease should be included in the list of contagious 
maladies. I should be pleased to see that such a course of action was taken. 
But before we take such a step as this it is well that we should thoroughly 
consider the subject. Have we sufficient evidence to prove that this malady 
is transmitted from animal to animal in the same manner as Foot-and-mouth 
Disease and others mentioned in the Acts? I have examined all the laws in 
force on these subjects in every country in Europe, and inno country has any 
action been taken by the Legislature for suppressing this disease among 
animals. It therefore follows that the veterinarians in those countries who 
advise their various Governments have not yet arrived at a decision re- 
specting the laws’ which regulate the spread of this disease, whether it is 
‘simply hereditary, or capable of being transmitted by the breath, or in any 
other way. The next resolution proposed to be put at the Brussels Congress 
is this: ‘‘ That owners should be compelled to report to the authorities the 
-occurrence of this malady amongst their stock.” Now, gentlemen, this is 
‘undoubtedly the only means by which any disease can be effectually dealt 
with, but I very much fear that in this matter we shall receive the most deter- 
‘mined opposition from owners of pedigree stock. It is well known to many 
of us, that some of the herds of high-bred shorthorns are liierally reeking 
with this disease. Yet many of these animals are of such value, that it 
would be almost absurd to expect their owners to give notice of the existence 
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of the malady, as it might mean little short of ruinto them. With regard 
to the third point: “That all diseased, or suspected animals, should be 
destroyed under Government supervision,” I think that this should be 
done. I know of nothing more monstrous, than to allow obviously affected 
animals to be sold for human food, and yet those who visit our large markets 
know that nothing is more common than for them to be sold to small 
butchers, and cut up for sausages. With regard to the question of com- 
pensation, this could easily be met in the same manner as compensation is 
dealt with in the case of other diseases. Nothing can be more desirable, 
than that the inspection of dairies should be carried out. With refer-. 
ence to all the subjects I have just enumerated, I think it is most 
necessary that this meeting should give an expression of its views in a 
tangible form. This will be of very great assistance to the authorities in 
establishing some basis for legislation. Thenext subject is, the transmissibility 
of this disease from animals to the human species. You, Mr. President, 
are well aware that recently a discussion has taken place in Paris on this 
point, and it has been shown by M. Bouley that this disease is not only 
found to exist in the lung, but also in the muscular structure. Now, instead 
of, as has been suggested, allowing certain portions of an affected carcase 
to be consumed as human food, I think it would be more consistent to lay 
down a rule that, z/an animal should be found to be affected with Tuber- 
culosis, no part of its carcase should be so consumed. 1 will not detain 
you longer, gentlemen, but holding, as I do, a position under that department 
of the Government which has for its functions the suppression of the different 
diseases of animals, I thought it my duty to be present here, to hear an 
expression of your views. 

Mr. OLVER: I had no intention of speaking on this subject, and should 
not have done so had not the country members been asked to give their 
experience with regard to this disease, and its prevalence in their districts. 
In my district—the Midlands—I have no hesitation in saying that a large 
percentage of the animals there are affected with Tuberculosis, and that 
diseased meat is almost daily being carried into the large towns. As to the 
cause of the malady, I think it may often be traced to sewage matter. In 
my district a small river, full of sewage, happens to run through a fertile 
valley. This river is frequently flooded, and the sewage matter deposited 
upon the herbage around ; and there, more than anywhere else, I find Tuber-’ 
culosis. In one dairy in that neighbourhood four, five, or six beasts have to be 
slaughtered annually. Some years ago, I made several fost-mortem exami- 
nations of beasts that had grazed on this land, and in one case in particular 
the mammary gland was found to be full of tubercles. This cow had been 
regularly supplying milk to a large town. I think there can be no question 
that Tuberculosis is transmissible from the bovine to the human species, and. 
that nothing can be more dangerous—especially to the infantile population— 
than tuberculous milk. I have no doubt whatever as to the hereditary 
nature of the disease. I think the inspection of dairies is of very great 
importance. I annually inspect 200 dairies. I see that they are properly 
drained and ventilated, but have no power over the animals, or I should often 
order the removal of those affected with Tuberculosis. The nearer we get 
to thickly populated districts the more diseased animals we find. I quite 
agree that no part of their carcases should be used for food. Mr. Cox men- 
tioned two or three cases where people have died from using the milk of 
tuberculous animals. I may say that I have known about the same number. 
bs is hard to say positively that the milk killed them, but it looked very much 
ike it. 

Captain RUSSELL: I have much pleasure in endorsing the remarks that. 
have been made with regard to Tuberculosis in cattle. I have many oppor- 
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tunities of coming across this disease. In Lincolnshire it prevails to a very 
large extent. Ihave frequently observed that, if a beast affected with the 
disease has been removed from a shed and another placed therein, afterwards | 
it has become affected. I have made fost-mortem examination of young 

calves a few weeks old, and found that Tuberculosis was present, and I believe 

that in Lincolnshire nine-tenths of the so-called wasters are affected with 

this disease. I cannot at present endorse the remarks of Mr. Olver as to 

sewage being a means of spreading the disease. We have a sewage-farm at 

Grantham, but it has only been established about three years. My experience 

is that Tuberculosis terminates the career of very many old dairy cows. The 

inspection in Lincolnshire is carried out by the police, and if they are in 

doubt the veterinary inspector is called in. I have known infants to die 

from drinking the milk of cows affected with Tuberculosis, and have also 

known cases where children have been suffering from diarrhoea, which has 

ceased when the milk was changed. 

Professor WALLEY: This subject of Tuberculosis is one which has en- 
gaged my attention for a very long period. About twelve years ago I called 
the attention of the Scottish Metropolitan Veterinary Medical Association 
to the very serious nature of this malady, and you will remember that I have 
written a book on the matter. Since that time I have brought it forward at 
a meeting of the North of England Veterinary Medical Association, so that 
Ican in a certain sense claim a propriety in drawing attention to points 
connected with the disease. I wish, in the first place, to point out the re- 
markable fact that, notwithstanding the efforts of the veterinary profession 
within the past twelve or fourteen years to bring this subject before the 
public, and more particularly before the scientific world, it has been put 
aside. I may be wrong, but I consider that this is largely due to the fact 
that the medical profession is always slow to take anything in hand which is 
suggested by us. Had they in years gone by acted upon hints which we 
gave, this matter would, I believe, be now in a different position to what it 
is. This subject overlaps and intertwines to a certain extent the paper for 
discussion this afternoon. Perhaps it is as well that it should be so, as it 
will clear the ground for the resolution to be brought forward. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are several points in connection with this malady which I think 
of paramount importance, not only to the profession, but to the whole human 
race. We little thought twelve or fourteen years ago that this disease would 
to-day be shown to be due to a daci//us. I do not myself put this bacillus 
so prominently forward as some people. I look upon these little organisms 
perhaps in a different light to most people, although I should not like you to 
think that I do not believe in such things. I think in trying to pre- 
vent the spread of a disease like this, we should deal with material 
things. You cannot attack these organisms and prevent the malady, . 
but you can take away the sources which give rise to it. Another 
matter, drawn attention to in Mr. Cox’s paper and in the meeting this morning, 
is the identity between human and animal Tuberculosis. I think this subject 
should be pretty well set at rest by what information has been collected up 
to the present. I endeavoured to explain my opinions with reference to it in 
the paper read before the Scottish Medical Association. I think it is 
identical. Mr. Cox makes the following remark on page 6 of his paper :— 
“These growths, when presenting a unculated appearance, form one of 
the chief characteristics of bovine Tuberculosis, and it is the want of 
additional proof of a morphological identity which creates the distinctive 
features of the human and bovine phases.” I think that the mere oe poem 
difference is no proof of a want of morphological identity. Iam glad that 
the question of sewage has been noticed. Assuming that Tuberculosis is due 
to a germ, is there anything to preclude the possibility of that germ being 
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‘carried through the medium of sewage? It may be rather a far-fetched idea, 
but we know the wonderful vitality of these germs. If this theory be correct, 
it points to the necessity for more careful dealing with sewage matter. In 
Mr. Olver’s district it appears that the animals are allowed to graze on the 
sewage lands. In other districts—notably in Edinburgh—the sewage is 
discharged on the grass at certain periods. The grass is mown and carried 
off, and the sewage is not put on the land within a certain period of the time 
when the grass is cut ; that is to say, it is put on immediately the first crop 
is removed, and no more until after the second crop is carried. Perhaps 
Mr. Olver lays a little too much stress upon the subject of sewage, and 
does not give quite enough notice to the possibility of these animals he 
alluded to having contracted the disease by contagion. Mr. Cox again, on 
page 5 of his paper, alludes to the question of different breeds of animals. 
He says, “There are, however, certain families which evince a greater 
liability than others.” You may have noticed some time ago a statement to 
the effect that the Ayrshire cattle introduced the disease into Sweden and 
Norway. Ayrshire cattle are dairy animals, and are not so frequently affected 
with the malady as many others. Some years age I had a student from 
Sweden who told me that they never introduced Ayrshire cattle into Sweden 
without their exhibiting Tuberculosis, and he attributed it in a great 
measure to the climate. He said that herd after herd had been swept away 
by the disease in the course of a fewmonths. I have never found the malady 
to be so common in Edinburgh as it is said to be on the Continent. I quite 
agree with Mr. Cope, that we should consider practical matters with reference 
‘to the prevention of the disease. I have urged upon my professional brethren 
the necessity for combining together in our efforts to get the Privy Council to 
grapple with this disease. Until this is done it will be a source of danger to 
the whole human race, and of loss to those whose livelihood is dependent 
upon their cattle. I presume that any of the propositions you have put here 
may be voted upon in this room. I agree with Mr. Cope that the owner of a 
valuable herd of shorthorns would hesitate before reporting an outbreak of 
‘disease. The question is, Should the few be considered when you have to deal 
with many? Is there to be one law for the rich and another for the poor ? 
Youdealwith Foot-and-mouth Disease, Cattle Plague, Sheep Pox, etc.,and why 
not do so with this? There is also a proposition about the infected parts of 

‘carcases. At onetime I had some doubt about condemning the carcase of an 
animal with only a few tuberculous nodules. You may examine a great 
many carcases without finding evidence of mscular Tuberculosis. The 
only condition in which I have found it has been in the muscles of the 
larynx, etc. But we alter our opinions. I must confess that I now hold 
that every particle of the carcase of an animal which has suffered from 
Tuberculosis should be condemned. I go further and say that the examin- 
ations should be made by a veterinary surgeon, and not left to uninstructed 
meat inspectors. Why should we for the sake of a few carcases, run the 

“risk of propagating a disease like this? The fifth proposal says, “The milk 
of infected cattle should not be consumed, or if it must, it ought first to be 
boiled.” If the milk ought to be destroyed, why boil it? You haveno proof 
that you destroy the virus. Seeing that we often have to deal with Tuber- 
culosis of the udder itself, and that the disease is propagated to calves by the 

-ingestion of milk, I say that the milk should be destroyed. Besides, there 
is no necessity for this proposition if you condemn the animals themselves. 
I think it is a pity that the Legislature does not cause all dairies to be placed 
under the immediate supervision of veterinary surgeons. If I find an 
animal which I believe to be the subject of Tuberculosis, I can only advise 

the owner to get rid of it. I can do no more unless he sells the milk ; 

then I can prosecute him for Selling diseased milk. I hope and trust that 
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the outcome of this meeting will be to impress upon the Legislature, as far as 
we can, the importance of dealing with the matter. I will notice one or two 
other points in connection with Mr. Cox’s paper. There can be no doubt. 
that the bacilli die from want of air when the oxygen is not carried to them. 
On page 4 Mr. Cox uses the term “ Vomicz ;” I think this should not be so, 
because it signifies “to spit up.” Then in page 7 he quotes from your own 
work, “ That the tubercular matter in the lungs appears to be deposited in 
the cortical or peripheral portion, and always in the sub-pleural and inter- 
lobular connective tissue.” It is not so deposited in every instance. Then 
he says :—“ Intrinsically, tubercles appear to be destitute of afferent and 
efferent vessels, deriving their support from the vascular network of the peri- 
pheral portion.” The tubercle in its early stage has support from its own 
bacilli, but these bacilli are destroyed, and subsequently the tubercle gets no. 
support whatever ; it simply lies there as an inert mass. I will not now say - 
more, except that I do hope that the outcome of this meeting will be, that 
this subject will be forced upon the notice of the Legislature. 


(To be continued.) 


Parliantentary Entelligqence, 
House of Commons, July 5th. 


CAVALRY HORSES. 


COLONEL O’BEIRNE asked the Secretary for War whether any orders had 
yet been issued to cavalry regiments stationed in the United Kingdom to cast 
horses over sixteen years of age, and pronounced unfit for service ; whether 
it was a fact that several cavalry regiments are at present ineffective on 
account of the number of aged and useless horses in the ranks ; and if any 
and what portion of the £40,000 voted under Vote 1, Army Estimates, for - 
the purchase of cavalry remounts, had been expended in the purchase of aged 
and worn-out horses. 

Mr. BRAND.—Under the Queen’s Regulations, horses of fifteen years 
and upwards may be brought forward for casting at the annual inspection. 
Horses declared unfit for the service may be cast at any age. It cannot be 
said that any regiment is ineffective on account of the number of aged and 
useless horses in it; but there are always in every regiment at home some 
horses too young and some too old for active service, which, if the regiment 
took the field, would have to be replaced by transfers from other corps. 
Aged and worn-out horses are never bought for remounts. 


House of Commons. July toth. 
IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN ANIMALS. 


Mr. CHAPLIN moved, “ That this House desires to urge on her Majesty’s 
Government the importance of taking effectual measures for the suppression 
of Foot-and-mouth Disease throughout the United Kingdom, and it is of © 
opinion that, while for this purpose it is necessary that adequate restrictions, 
under the powers vested in the Privy Council, should be imposed on the 
movements and transit of cattle at home, it is even more important, with a 
view to its permanent extinction, that the landing of foreign live animals 
should not be permitted in future from any countries as to which the Privy 
Council are not satisfied that the laws thereof relating to the importation 
and exportation of animals, and to the prevention of the introduction or - 
spreading of disease, and the general sanitary condition of animals therein, 
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are such as to afford reasonable security against the importation therefrom of 
animals which are diseased.” The contentions, the hon. member said, with 
which he supported this motion were (1) that the whole of the losses which 
had been incurred from Foot-and-mouth Disease since the month of Septem- 
ber, 1880, must be traced directly to the landing of foreign animals in 
England from countries which were, or had been, infected with that disease ; 
(2) that as long as that importation from infected countries was permitted 
to continue, this country could never hope to be free from that disease in 
future ; (3) that it was the duty of her Majesty’s Government to take what- 
ever steps might be within their power to effectually eradicate it from this 
country—in other words, to enforce adequate domestic restrictions on the 
transit and removal of stock in this country, in order to stamp the disease 

out as it was stamped out before—and to prohibit the landing of foreign 

animals from any country whatever affected with the disease, so as to prevent 
its re-introduction from abroad ; and (4) that in taking this coursetthe Govern- 
ment would be acting for the bestinterests, not only of the producers, but also of 
the consumers, of meat in this country (hear, hear). It was only upon the 
importation of animals from infected countries that he desired to place any 
restriction whatever. There would still be perfect freedom of import from 

countries where the conditions were such as to satisfy the Privy Council that 
there was reasonable security against the importation of disease. Those 
countries were Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and British North America. 

The motion, if carried into effect, would interfere with the foreign imports to 
the value of some £6,400,000, which, after all, was but a trifling proportion 

of the gross value of the meat annually consumed in this country (hear, hear). 

The annual consumption of home-grown meat amounted to 11,075,000 tons. 

Then, with regard to meat imported alive, that amounted to 105,000 tons ; the 

meat imported dead amounted to 204,oootons ; andthe wholeannual consump- 

tion of meat in this country amounted to 14,857,002 tons. As far as he had 
been able to arrive at it, he believed that that estimate would be found to be 

approximately correct. From the total amount of live meat imported—which 

he put at 105,000 tons—must be deducted the weight of meat coming 
from clean countries—Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and British North 

America—and, according to the calculation he had made, that weight would 

amount in 1882 to 45,000 tons. If that was so, that would reduce the 

amount which his motion would interfere with from 105,000 tons to 
something like 60,000 tons. But 60,000 tons represent not more 
than 4 per cent. of the whole annual consumption of meat in 
the country (cheers). That was literally all he would propose to inter- 
fere with by his motion. What was the character and extent of the loss which 
had been thus sustained since 1880? It was the fact that since September, 
1880, there had been little short of 12,000 different outbreaks of Foot-and- 
mouth Disease in various parts of the country, and the number of animals 
attacked must have amounted to several hundreds of thousands. That was 
his first proposition, and his second was that as long as this importation from 
infected countries was permitted we never could hope to be free from the 
ravages of the disease (cheers). In spite of all the mischief which had fol- 
lowed the first landing of the diseased animals at Deptford, there had been 
no fewer than 307 cargoes of diseased animals landed in various parts of the 
country since. It was the duty of the Government, so far as a Government 
could do it, to free us from this state of things. In his opinion, that could be 
done only by taking measures which would be sufficient to stamp out disease 
at home and prevent its re-introduction from abroad. Whenit was stamped 
out before, the farmers cheerfully submitted to immense sacrifices and losses 
in the hope of its final extinction. But we could not expect them to sustain 
similar sacrifices again, and he for one would be no party to the continuance 
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of injurious restrictions unless we could give them a most effectual guarantee 
against the re-introduction of disease into this country (cheers). In his view 
this could be done by the exercise of the discretionary powers vested in the 
Privy Council by the present law. How had those powers been exercised ? 
On the one hand, the Privy Council had prohibited the landing of animals 
from Austria, Italy, Greece, Russia, the dominions of the Sultan, and other 
countries, from which there was always more or less danger of importing the 
Cattle Plague. On the other hand, from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
British North America, not only did the Privy Council allow animals to be 
landed alive, but so satisfactory was the general healthy condition of those 
countries, that their cattle were exempted from compulsory slaughterat the port. 
Within the last two months the Privy Council had issued an order prohibiting 
the landing of all live animals whatever from France—he presumed because 


-of the outbreaks of Foot-and-mouth Disease in that country. All he asked the 


Government to do was to go a little further, and to deal with all other countries 
from which there was the least fear of importing diseases precisely in the 
same manner as they were dealing with France at present (cheers). If the 
Government found the law insufficient, let them amend it with as little delay 
as possible. It was satisfactory to him to know that the imports of fresh 
meat into this country for the present half-year showed an increase of twenty- 
seven per cent. over the corresponding period of last year, and that the im- 
ports of live meat showed an increase of nineteen per cent. It was still more 
satisfactory to learn that this increase was mainly from one of those clean 
countries—viz., Denmark—with which his proposal would not, in the least, 
interfere. There were only two sources to which we could look with any 
certainty for any large supply of meat at reasonable prices. One was our 
own production at home, and the other was the development of a large dead- 
meat trade with our Colonies, such as Australia and New Zealand. The 
present high prices of meat were chiefly due to the greatly diminished number 
of stock in this country, caused mainly by the introduction of foreign diseases, 
notably by the Cattle Plague, many years ago, from the serious consequences 
of which the farmers had never really recovered. He believed, however, 
that, with an adequate security against the re-introduction of these diseases, 
our own flocks and herds in England would be largely increased. He 
advocated the measure suggested in the motion, not in the interest of any 
class or section in particular, but because he honestly and conscientiously 
believed it to be in the interests of the whole country at large ; and believing 


‘that he submitted this Resolution with confidence to the verdict of the House 


of Commons. (Cheers.) 

Colonel KINGSCOTE, in seconding the motion, concurred in the remark ot 
the mover that its adoption would promote the benefit of the consumers, and 
not that of the agricultural interest alone. Unless these diseases were 
stamped out the breeding of cattle in this country would be very greatly 
discouraged. In the year 1880 the country was almost free from disease, 
but since that time Deptford Market had become a centre of contagion for 
the whole of the United Kingdom. He assured the House that agricul- 
turists were sufferers from this disease much more than statistics showed. 
He did not think that further legislation was necessary, and all that they 
wanted was that the Government should use the power which they pos- 
sessed to prevent the importation of cattle from countries where diseases 
existed. He had been disappointed in the action of the Government on 
this question. The Council of Agriculture had, he thought, been trifling 
with the agricultural interest (hear, hear), and he understood that it was 
not the Chancellor of the Duchy but the Vice-president of the Council on 
Education that was to speak on this motion. It was not at all satisfactory 


to be tossed about in this way. 
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Mr. ARNOLD moved, as an amendment, “That the recent prevalence of 
Foot-and-mouth Disease calls for the continued and vigilant exercise on the 
part of her Majesty’s Government of the powers entrusted to it, not only 
with reference to the movement of live animals at home, but in regard to 
their importation from abroad ; but this House does not consider it neces- 
sary, under present circumstances, to make further provision by legislation 
on the subject.” The effect of the resolution being carried would be to limit 
the supply of foreign meat coming into this country, with the consequence 
that the price of meat would be largely increased. He could not imagine 
any one desiring that the Privy Council should have greater powers than it 
possessed already. In spite of all restrictions, in spite of the difficulties of 
carriage, and in spite of the improvements in preserving meat, the impor- 
tation of live animals was a growing trade. The importation of live 
animals was of great consequence to the food supply of this country, 
and the House must not assume that if they were to prohibit 
the importation of animals from the countries referred to by the 
hon. member there would arise a dead-meat supply sufficient to pre- 
vent a large increase in the price. During the last twenty years the 
price of mutton had risen 20 per cent., and therefore if the importation of 
foreign cattle were interfered with they must look for a still further increase. 
He considered the utmost care ought to be exercised in the management of 
the markets, and the rules and regulations could not be of too severe and 
stringent a character; but they could only secure absolute immunity from 
disease at the cost of an intolerable isolation. It would render contagion 
less possible, and greatly improve the quality of the meat supply of this 
vast population, if the animals from abroad spent a few days in better air 
and on better food than could be obtained at Deptford Market. He thought 
there might be a more liberal importation of animals into this country, but 
he would not have them slaughtered in populous places. He should like to 
see Deptford Market converted to other uses in connection with the foreign 
animals wharf, and it would not bea bad thing to remove the foreign animals 
wharf toa place like Thames Haven, where it would have 100 or 200 acres 
of land round it, and every security for sanitary isolation. The producers 
of food, he trusted, would not think it their interest to support any curtail- 
ment of the supply of foreign meat, but would co-operate in all reasonable 
vigilance to promote the suppression and the extermination of disease, and 
would have regard to those wide and general interests which directed and 
controlled the action of the Legislature. 

Mr. GILEs seconded the amendment, but in doing so he desired to do 
nothing to prejudice the agricultural interests, or lessen the importation of 
foreign animals. Further restriction upon the importation of animals would 
imperil one-seventh of our total meat consumption. If the disease could be: 
stamped out in the country, why could it not be extinguished at the port of 
debarkation? Landing-places should be isolated, and the cattle slaughtered 
before debarkation. While our population was increasing, the stock of live 
cattle was diminishing. It had fallen from thirty-six to thirty-two 
million head in Scotland in 1882. The masses of the country ought 
to understand that the prohibition asked for would increase the 
already high price of meat from 15 to 20 per cent. To a proposal 
such as that he was sure they would never willingly submit (hear, hear). 

Mr. BARCLAY had a further amendment to Mr. Chaplin’s motion on the 
paper which the regulations of the debate prevented him moving. It was to 
the etfect “ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the working 
of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts 1869 and 1878, and especially as 
to whether it is possible to take further steps for preventing the introduction 
of contagious diseases from abroad, without unduly interfering with the 
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‘supply of food ; and also whether the provisions for preventing the spread of 
‘disease can be made more effective.” The hon. member remarked that even 
if Mr. Chaplin’s motion were carried no practical result would ensue. He 
did not look upon the motion of the hon. member for Mid-Lincolnshire as one 
which if carried could lead to any practical results, neither could he support 
the amendment of his hon. friend, inasmuch as he did not consider that 
existing legislation was by any means perfect. The absolute prohibition of 
foreign cattle ought to be the subject ota Bill introduced into the House after 
full inquiry, and not a matter for an abstract Resolution. He did not believe 
that the British farmer could do without importations of store cattle from 

abroad, for, while there was no country like ours for fattening stock, we could 
not compete with America in the breeding and rearing of cattle. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said that in carrying out the Cattle Diseases Act he had 
loyally supported Lord Spencer, to whom its present state of efficiency was 
-due, with the determination not to shrink from any responsibility or unpopu- 
larity that might attach to him in taking measures, however strong, for 
stamping out disease. The Duke of Richmond, the author of that Act, than 
whom no one could have been more determined to make it a success, pub- 
licly stated in the House of Lords, on the 16th of April last, that he was quite 
prepared to admit that the Government had done all in their power to check 
disease, and that he doubted whether he should have been able to carry out 
the same severe restrictions as his successor had imposed. Lord Carlingford 
had been carrying out the Act onthe same lines as Lord Spencer did. The 
Act had only been in operation for four years, and if it only had time, it 
would be found to give the maximum amount of security with the minimum 
of restriction on the supply of meat. The present Resolution of the hon. 
member for Mid-Lincoln, and those which he had repeatedly moved in the 
House before, were themselves tributes to the success of the measure. Foot- 
and-mouth Disease had been almost the only cattle disease which for the last 
three years had been mentioned in the House. It was not so in 1878, when 
the Act was passed, and when scarcely anything was talked of but Rinderpest 
and Pleuro-pneumonia, Foot-and-mouth Disease being treated as a question 
of secondary consideration. Pleuro-pneumonia was the most fatal disease, 
and it was mainly on account of it that the Act was passed. The number 
of outbreaks of Pleuro-pneumonia in 1877 was 2007, and the number of cattle 
attacked 5330, whereas last year the number of outbreaks was reduced to 
409, and the number of cattle attacked to 1200. The amount of Pleuro- 
pneumonia had been reduced 75 percent., andthere had not been a single 
‘case of Rinderpest, nora single case of Sheep-rot, whilst Foot-and-mouth 
Disease had been greatly checked (hear, hear). He thought the results 
already obtained by the Act, after four years’ working, were not insignifi- 
‘cant, and it was not fair to come to the House and attack the Govern- 
ment. Ifit was necessary, he could quote letter after letter from Mr. Clare 
Sewell Read, addressed to himself, thanking him for the part he had 
taken and the courage he had shown in standing by the restrictions when 
they were opposed by those sitting on his own side of the House. 
He could not believe that it was the intention of the House to 
my a resolution like this without inquiring how, wherein, and why the Act 

ad failed. But one hon. gentleman said it was too late to inquire, and if 
SO, it was certainly too late to legislate. (Laughter.) The Resolution was 
exceedingly plausible, but it meant total prohibition. (No, no.) In the 
exercise of the discretion vested in the Privy Council they had, in excep- 
tional cases, prohibited temporarily under schedule, but because they had 
prohibited temporarily, hon. gentlemen came down and said, “ You ought to 
have prohibited universally.” (No, no.) The effect of the motion would be 
disastrous to the producer, as it would be to the consumer. With regard to 
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the latter, he found that in 1882 the total imports from foreign countries of 
sheep and swine amounted to 1,483,858; but if the motion were adopted no 
less than 1,169,776 of that number would be totally excluded, and these would 
not be poor or inferior cattle, but the fine fat animals from America. In 
other words, four-fifths of the whole of the foreign supply would disappear 
at once, and the remaining one-fifth probably within a month. After the 
most careful examination, he had ascertained that one-sixth of the fresh meat 
consumed in England, of which about one-tenth was fresh mutton, came 
from abroad. That was a most moderate estimate. The hon. gentleman 
ridiculed the idea of arise of 2d. or 3d. in the price of meat, but that would 
be famine rates to a very considerable proportion of the population. The two 
things which pressed most severely on the working classes were house-rent and 
the price of meat. There was no instance on record where the supply of an 
article diminished by one-tenth where its price did not rise by two or three- 
tenths. In London the supply of foreign cattle was 50 per cent. of the whole, 
of sheep 61 per cent., and of swine 94 per cent. Experience in the case of 
Germany and Belgium proved that if they prohibited the importation of live 
cattle a dead-meat trade would not arise. The hon. member said that if 
they only prohibited the importation of foreign cattle they would produce a 
sufficient supply at home. He was assured by the best judges that they 
were producing all that they could at home. The farmer had every induce- 
ment to put his money in stock ; and the falling-off in the production of this 
country was due, not to Foot-and-mouth Disease, but to Fluke and Liver 
Rot, consequent on the wet season of 1879. It would take many years for 
the farmers to overtake the constantly-increasing demand of this country, 
and would involve an expenditure of between forty and fifty millions. 
They were adding every year in Leeds and Birmingham to their population, 
and he asked how they were to feed them if they stopped the importation of 
foreign cattle? In 1871 more animals had been attacked in one month than 
had been attacked in the last three years. That showed how effective the 
restrictions had been. They had had five years’ experience of the working 
of the Act, the Privy Council had worked it with the greatest vigour on the 
lines laid down by the House; but they could not go beyond the law,,. 
although they were as anxious as the hon. member who introduced this 
resolution to do everything they could to put down disease. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. J. HOWARD contended that the Privy Council had not acted with 
sufficient energy in putting down the disease when it first made its appear- 
ance at Deptford Market. In prosperous times the agriculturalists did 
not feel the matter so much, but in a depressed condition of things 
they had a right to demand restrictions in the importation of foreign 
cattle. He himself had suffered serious loss by disease amongst his 
flocks and herds, and if hon. members had also done so, perhaps their 
sympathies would have been extended more than they were at present to 
the struggling tenant-farmer. He denied that there was any evidence to 
show that these diseases were indigenous in our native cattle. Having 
regard to the dangers of these imported diseases to their flocks and herds, . 
it behoved the members of the House to look calmly and deliberately at the. 
question how far they were dependent for their meat supply on foreign 
sources, and, more especially, how far they were dependent for it on infected 
sources, which was a much more serious matter. The average annual con- 
sumption of meat per head of the population was about toolb., of which 
seventy-eight were supplied by the farmers ofthe United Kingdom, fifteen 
were imported dead meat, three were from countries free from disease, and 
four from countries infected. The demand for greater protection came 
from Liberal farmers as much as from Tory farmers; and if the Govern- 
sll resisted that demand, they would find it out at the next General. 
ection. 
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Sir H. SELWIN-IBBETSON remarked that the Act of 1878 gave the Privy 
Council power to prohibit the importation of live animals from any country 
where there might be disease, and this they had already done in the case of 
Portugal and France. As to the suggested injury to the consumers the 
Report of the Veterinary Department for 1881 stated that while there was a 
reduction in supply to the extent of 371,992 animals from the restrictions 
imposed, yet this had no marked effect in the price of meat. All the 
testimony was in favour of the view that if the importation of diseased 
animals was restricted there would be a large increase in the dead-meat 
trade. He considered it a farce to propose a Committee in July to inquire 
into a question which was regarded as of immediate importance and ripe 
for prompt settlement. 

Mr. Dobson, who rose amid cries of “ Divide,” said his hon. friend who 
had just sat down had said they could not proceed with a Committee in 
July ; but if it was too late to proceed with a Committee in July, it was 
certainly too late to proceed to legislate, and the motion of the hon. member 
for Mid-Lincolnshire could be carried out without legislation. The hon. 
gentleman had, in fact, misconceived and misconstrued the Resolution which 
he had attempted to interrupt. The Privy Council had now power to 
prohibit the importation of live animals from countries in which there was 
positive evidence of disease, but under the Resolution exactly the reverse 
was the case. The Government could not undertake to accept that 
Resolution, but they would accept that of the honourable member for 
Salford. They would agree to the appointment of a Committee. (Oh, oh, 
and hear, hear.) He would not accuse hon. gentlemen who supported the 
Resolution of seeking to re-establish protection. (Hear, hear.) He believed 
that if ever the cry of protection again reared its head in this country, it 
would not be from the agricultural interest that the cry would come. (Hear, 
hear.) What the farmer sought was protection against disease, and the 
new Agricultural Department was using its best powers to provide it. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said it was not his view that legislation was required to 
carry out this proposal. All he asked was that the Privy Council should 
exercise the same discretion in regard to other countries that they were now 
using in regard to France under the circumstances, and in consequence of 
the reply of the Government he had no alternative but to take the sense of 
House. (Cheers.) 

The amendment of Mr. Arnold having been withdrawn, 

Mr. BARCLAY moved, as an amendment, that a Select Committee be 
appointment to inquire into the working of the Acts of 1869 and 1878, and 
as to the propriety of taking further steps for preventing the introduction 
of contagious diseases from abroad without unduly interfering with the 
supply of food. 


The House divided— 
For Mr. Barclay’s amendment ao 
Majority against ... ——8 


The result was received with loud Opposition cheers. 
Mr. CHAPLIN’S motion was then put, and agreed to amid renewed 
Opposition cheers. 
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Surispruvdencee, 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS IN OPERATIONS. 


ON June 22nd, at the police-court at Cheadle, Staffordshire, before C. Bill, 
Esq., and Capt. Hyde Smith, Mr. William Walters, veterinary surgeon, 
Checkley, was summoned by Francis Leonard, inspector of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, for having cruelly 
treated a horse. Mr. Richardson, barrister, appeared for the prosecu- 
tion, and Mr. Wilkins, of Uttoxeter, for the defence. Mr. Richardson, 
in opening the case, said the defendant was a veterinary surgeon of 
long standing, and the specific act of cruelty alleged against him was pre- 
sumably committed in pursuit of his professional avocation. He 
mage to describe an operation which Mr. Walters performed on a 

orse on the 17th of May, which he characterized as a wanton act of 
cruelty, and said he should show that the act was as unnecessary as it was 
cruel. It might be said that there was no motive for the act of cruelty. The 
only motive that he could suggest was that Mr. Walters would have a fee for 
the operation, and he would have to see the animal from time to time after- 
wards. The cruelty must be attributed to intense ignorance, wanton cruelty, 
or a desire to make out a bill—George Perry, Draycot Arms Inn, Draycot, 
stated that he was owner of a horse which on the 17th of May was suffering 
from ring-bone and side-bone, and it was under the care of Mr. Walters, who 
said that was what it was suffering from. By Mr. Walters’s direction, witness 
sent the horse to Fenton’s blacksmith’s shop at Draycot. Mr. Walters said 
he was going to operate upon it for ring-bone and side-bone, which was done 
by Mr. Walters and Fenton in the presence of witness. The operation con- 
sisted of firing both fore-legs, and drawing the sole of one foot. The horse 
grunted, but Mr. Walters said it had a good nerve. Witness had been sum- 
moned and fined for working the horse because it was lame before the opera- 
tion was performed.—Cross-examined : That lameness was the reason why 
witness called in Mr. Walters. He had previously blistered the animal, but 
it was of no avail. A bar-shoe had also been put on the horse. Mr. Walters 
had examined the horse two or three times before the operation, and said 
that he could do no good without drawing the sole and giving the horse a 
month’s rest. As soon as the operation was over, the horse began to graze as 
if nothing had happened. It had gradually got better.—Charles Perry, 
nephew ofthe last witness, confirmed the evidence of his uncle.—William 
Fenton, blacksmith, Draycot, said that from instructions which he received, 
he pared the sole of the horse thin, after which the animal was fired ; then 
the sole was drawn. Witness had seen the horse that morning, and the 
animal was much better, the ring-bone being nearly cured. Cross-examined : 
Witness had seen other horses operated upon in a similar way, and they had 
done well after.—Inspector Leonard said on the 18th of May he saw the 
horse, when it was in great pain, and could not rest its foot on the ground.— 
Police-constable Thorpe confirmed the statement of Mr. Leonard.—Mr. R. C. 
Trigger, veterinary surgeon, Newcastle, said he had heard the evidence of 
the previous witnesses and had seen the horse in question. Assuming that 
horse on the 17th of May to have been suffering from side-bone or ring bone, 
the unsoling of the horse could not have benefited it in any way whatever. 
It was a treatment that could not affect the ring-bone or the side-bone either 
one way or the other. It was not recognised as a proper treatment 
by any intelligent veterinary surgeon for any disease. He doubted its 
beneficial effect, even in a case of canker. It was a horribly painful ope- 
ration. It would necessitate two or three months’ rest and the attention 
of a veterinary surgeon, but he would not suggest that a veterinary 
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surgeon would do anything of the kind to make up a bill.—Mr. Wilkins : 
But Mr. Richardson has suggested it—Mr. Richardson : Yes, I do suggest 
it—Mr. Trigger, in continuation of his examination, said he had seen the 
horse that day, and found a small side-bone outside the off fore-foot, and 
the horse had been lame in the back tendons. Supposing the previous 
lameness to have been from the contraction of the back tendons, the rest 
itself would give relief. He doubted whether the horse would ever be able 
to work on a road again. The horse would be in horrible pain for days after 
the drawing of the sole. If they could imagine it necessary to unsole a 
horse, it was so horribly painful that chloroform ought to have been adminis- 
tered.—Mr. Alfred Hodgkins, veterinary surgeon, Hanley, said he agreed 
with the evidence of Mr. Trigger.—Mr.. George Fleming, President of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, said the operation of drawing the 
sole was not one which the profession recognised at all. It was not one 
that could be productive of any benefit in the case of ring-bone, side-bone, 
or contracted tendons. It must have caused intense pain to the animal for 
a considerable period after the operation. Cruelty was the infliction of un- 
necessary pain. Some operations were necessary, and therefore were not 
cases of cruelty, because the pain was inflicted for the purpose of relieving 
pain, or making the animal more useful ; but this was a case of cruelty, be- 
cause the act was unnecessary. He had examined the horse in question, 
and noticed there was a small side-bone, but no ring-bone. The rest of the 
past month had materially assisted to improve the sprained tendon, but if 
worked ona hard road the animal would soon go lame again. It was then 
very lame, and he was of opinion that it would never be free from lame- 
ness. It had been most cruelly fired on both fore-legs, in addition to having 
the sole and frog torn off at the same time.—Mr. Wilkins, in addressing 
the Bench for the defence, said his client was a gentleman who had been 
respected and regarded as a skilled veterinary surgeon for a long course of 
years, and now, in his old age, they were asked to convict him of an act 
of wanton cruelty for the sake of a few paltry shillings which he would 
receive in fees for attending the horse at and after the operation.—The 
magistrates thought Mr. Wilkins need not trouble himself about that part 
of the case. They did not think Mr. Walters’s motive was merely to get 
fees.—Mr. Wilkins quoted the authority of judges to show that where pain 
was caused by an operation which was intended to make an animal more 
useful, the charge of cruelty did not apply. He maintained that in this case 
the operation was skilfully performed, the pain was momentary, and the 
benefits were lasting —Mr. Thomas Greaves, V.S., Manchester, a former 
President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, said he was the 
veterinary surgeon to the Manchester Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 

to Animals. He had devoted considerable attention to horses’ feet. He 

had seen the operation of drawing the sole, and had performed it forty or 

fifty times himself during the last twenty years; and the officers of the 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals had stood by while he 

had done it. He had originally a strong repugnance to it, but after seeing 

the operation performed years ago, the horse got up and walked better than 

before. He conceived it to be beneficial for side-bone, but not for ring- 

bone. The horse operated upon in this case he should say had been 


. benefited by the operation. He believed that in time the horse would go 


right. Cross-examined : He had never had a horse die under the operation 
or soon after it. This horse had never suffered from contracted tendons. 
—Charles Brown, farmer, Park Hall, spoke to having had a horse suffering 
from ring-bone or side-bone drawn by Mr. Walters and cured in six weeks. 
Its value rose from £8 to £20.—Edward Freeman, farm bailiff, near Uttoxeter, 
said he had had a horse for which he paid £8, which had ring-bone. It was 
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cured by drawing the sole by Mr. Walters, and he had been offered £40 for 
it—John Beardmore, publican, Tean, spoke to the successful drawing by Mr. 
Walters, of a horse belonging to him, suffering from ring-bone or side-bone. 
—Thomas Green, farmer and horse-dealer, said he bought the horse from the 
last witness for £45 10s., and sold it for £48. He bought it back twelve 
months after for £58, and had since sold it for £61.—The Chairman said it was 
a case of extreme difficulty. The magistrates felt that they could not decide 
upon different methods of treatment, and it appeared that veterinary surgeons 
differed amongst themselves on this point. 1f Mr. Walters had had a certain 
measure of previous success in his treatment, and had performed this parti- 
cular operation in the hope of possible success, they thought they would not 
be justified in convicting him. At the same time, he must say that the pain 
which was inflicted on the animal was such as to show that drawing the sole 
should only be adopted as a last resort, and he personally was under the im- 
pression that ether spray or some such deadening influence would very much 
minimise the pain. For these reasons they could not convict in this case.— 
The magistrates made no order with regard to costs, as they felt that it was a 
case which required investigation. 


HORSE WARRANTY CASES. 


AT the Hull County Court, on June 21st, before F. A. Bedwell, Esq., Judge, 
two interesting horse warranty cases came on for hearing. The first was 
that of Martin v. Stather. This case was heard before a special jury.—Mr. 
Laverack was for the plaintiff, and Mr. J. T. Woodhouse for the defendant.— 
Mr. Laverack, in opening, said the action was brought to recover £21 7s. 6d. 
for breach of warranty in connection with the sale of a chestnut mare. The 
plaintiff, Mr. Martin, was stationmaster at Staddlethorpe, near Hull, and the 
defendant, Mr. Stather, wasa farmer at North Cave. The parties had known 
each other for some time before this particular transaction took place. Mr. 
Stather had a chestnut mare, which he had bred himself, and on the 26th 
February last Mr. Martin, who wanted a horse, went over to Mr. Stather’s 
farm and saw the mare. Some conversation took place, and at that time 
£50 was asked for the mare, saying that she was three years old, was per- 
fectly sound, and a good mare, expressions which, his Honour would tell the 
jury, were a warranty of her soundness. If a man made a statement which 
amounted to an assurance that an animal was sound, and if, acting on that 
assurance, the animal was bought, that, to all intents and purposes, was a 
warranty, and if there was any breach of it, the buyer was entitled to recover 
for that breach. Proceeding, he said that the final result of the bargaining 
was that Mr. Martin bought the mare for £48 on the 27th February. She 
was delivered on the 28th, and two or three days afterwards Mr. Martin 
observed a very peculiar action about her hind legs, and discovered that she 
was string-halt. He had her examined by Mr. Sowerby, a veterinary sur- 
geon, who gave a certificate to the effect that she had string-halt in both 
hind legs, and was unsound. String-halt was incurable, and no doubt con- 
stituted unsoundness. Mr. Martin subsequently saw the defendant, and 
asked that his money should be returned. Stather said he would go over to 
Staddlethorpe and see the mare, but on the following day Mr. Martin re- 
ceived a letter from him, saying that he was resolved not to take the mare back, 
and contending that she was quite sound when delivered. Plaintiff replied that 
he should place the matter in the hands of a solicitor, and the usual course 
in these cases was then adopted. The mare was sold by auction for £35 14s., 
the net amount received after all expenses had been paid being £30 19s. 6d. 
The difference between that and some other expenses and £48 was £21 7s. 6d., 
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which the plaintiff now claimed.—The plaintiff then gave evidence bearing out 
‘the above facts.—Cross-examined by Mr. Woodhouse: He first saw the mare 
six weeks before he bought her, and took a fancy to her. He was pleased 
with his bargain. The affection was only noticeable when the mare was 
being turned round. When she walked straight it could not be noticed. He 
admitted asking a gentleman one hundred guineas for the animal a few days 
after he bought her, but that was only in chaff. He knew the person in 
-question did not want to buy her. He did say to some one that he would 
not take £10 for his bargain, because he was pleased with the mare. When 
witness went to defendant to complain of the mare, he said it was an ex- 
travagant price for an unsound animal.—In reply to his Honour, plaintiff 
said both the defendant and his son stated that the horse was sound and 
all right.—George Grice, horsebreaker, said he broke in this horse for Mr. 
Stather. Witness was present on the 26th February, and heard a conversa- 
tion between Mr. W. Stather and the plaintiff.—Mr. Woodhouse objected 
that his client was not bound by anything that the defendant’s son might 
have said.—His Honour: allowed the objection.—John Sharp, farmer, saw 
‘the mare when it was delivered on the 28th February. Witness noticed 
that she had string-halt of the near hind leg. Cross-examined : Remarked 
to several people that the mare had the string-halt. When the animal was 
sold he offered thirty-four guineas for her.—Mr. Kirkpatrick, farmer, Spalding 
Grange, observed that the mare had the string-halt before the plaintiff bought 
her. It was not marked.—-John Sowerby, veterinary surgeon, Hull, said he 
was called to see this mare on the 28th March. He found her suffering from 
‘the string-halt in both hind legs. String-halt constituted unsoundness, and 
was incurable. Cross-examined : String-halt was a nervous affection, and 
might come onat any time. Witness had known cases that were hereditary. 
Horses suffering from string-halt are serviceably sound, but not perfectly 
sound inacourt of law. Re-examined: The mare was dear at the price 
paid for her if she had been sound, but affected with string-halt she was not 
worth nearly the money.—Mr. Woodhouse said the defence was an absolute 
‘denial of the warranty. Nothing whatever was said by the defendant about 
warranting the horse, but, assuming that the conversation alleged had taken 
place, in point of law it did not constitute a warranty. The defence, 
however, went further. It would be proved by witnesses that the mare 
was sound at the time of the sale.—The defendant, examined by Mr. 
‘Woodhouse, said he saw the plaintiff at Staddlethorpe station on the 
27th February. Plaintiff seemed very anxious to buy the mare. Witness, 
in reply to plaintiff, said, “If you like to have the mare at the price 
named you can to-day, but I shall say nothing about to-morrow.” 
‘Not a single word was said by either party about the condition of the mare. 
Neither then nor at any time did he warrant the mare, and it was not until a 
‘month after that he heard any complaint about the mare. The animal had 
nothing the matter with her whatever when she left his premises. If she 
‘had had string-halt witness would have seen it.—By Mr. Laverack: It was 
possible that the mare had the string-halt when she was sold, but it had 
never been observed.—John Nottingham, farmer, Monckton Wold, said he 
bid £40 for this mare about a week before she was sold. Witness examined 
the mare with a view to buy her, but failed to detect any sign of string-halt. 
Witness bought the mare by auction in Hull, and she was now his ame 
The string-halt affection in the mare was not marked. It was not perceptible 


when the mare walked or trotted—only when she turned.—Defendant’s groom 
deposed that the mare was sound when she was delivered.—Mr. James Free- 
man, veterinary surgeon, had examined the mare. She was affected with 
slight string-halt. It was not perceptible in the mare’s going. The mare 
was quite serviceable. String-halt was not an organic disease. It was 
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quite possible for a horse to be sound one day and have string-halt the next. 
—Grice, horse trainer, was called by Mr. Laverack, with his Honour’s per- 
mission. Witness said he heard defendant’s son tell the plaintiff that the 
mare was sound. Cross-examined: Was with the mare every day, and 
broke her in. Never noticed that she had the string-halt-—His Honour, 
addressing the jury, said that if the defendant did say the mare was a nice, 
quiet, sound animal that amounted to a warranty—as clear a warranty as 
was ever given. The question whether the mare had the string-halt or not 
when it was sold was extremely difficult to decide. It appeared that the 
animal was all right up to the time of sale-—The jury found for the plaintiff, 
and his Honour gave judgment for the amount claimed, less £1 3s. 6d., the 
veterinary surgeo”’s charges. —The verdict was for the plaintiff—f£20 4s. 


The second ca: was Whitehead v. Jepson—Mr. Summers was for the 
plaintiff—The circumstances were rather exceptional. In the early part of 
April the defendant had a blood mare for disposal, which he sent to Mr. W. 
N. Lewendon, auctioneer, to sell at the George Hotel-yard. Writing to the 
auctioneer, the defendant said, ‘‘You may safely recommend the mare as 
being sound anda good worker,” adding that she was a bit hot in harness. 
After the mare was sold the plaintiff found that the animal was ruptured in 
her vagina, and she was resold as a horse in dispute. The mare was sold in 
the first instance for £16 5s. to the plaintiff, and the last time for £7 7s. The 
plaintiff claimed the difference, with expenses, amounting in all to £13. The 
defence was that the mare was practically sound, and the blemish com- 
oon of did not constitute unsoundness.—Verdict for the plaintiff for 

IO IOs. 


DOCKING HORSES’ TAILS. 


Opry HENRY SELBY, farrier, Black Lion Yard, Belgrave Gate, Leicester, was 

charged on June 23rd with ill-treating a horse by “docking” its tail, and 

Alfred Jesson, of the Great Northern Hotel, was charged with a similar 

offence by having the operation executed.—,Mr. T. Wright (instructed by 

Inspector Fair) appeared for the R.S.P.C.A., and Mr. J. B. Fowler 

defended.— Mr. Wright said that the object of this proceeding was to put 

down a practice which had no doubt been in existence for along time. It - 
was known as “docking” a horse’s tail, and consisted of taking off a 
portion of the tail under circumstances which unquestionably caused pain— 
the mutilated portion being seared with a red hot iron in order to stop the 
bleeding. The principle was precisely the same as that of biting off dogs’ 
tails or cutting the comb of a cock for appearance and protection. But that 
had been held bya superior court to be cruelty, and a decision of magistrates 
dismissing a summons on that account had been reversed. In this case the 
operation was admitted, but the cruelty was denied. There was no desire to 
press the charge severely against the defendants, but it was necessary to put 
a stop to this pratice. If he (Mr. Wright) proved that the operation caused 
the animal pain he would have done all that was necessary for the society 
making the charge to establish it.—Inspector Fair said he saw a roan pony 
at the Great Northern Hotel, the property of Mr. Jesson,on May 25. It had 
been “ docked,” and he (witness) had not the slightest doubt that it had been 
caused much pain. Mr. Jesson admitted that the operation had been per- 
formed, and said he did not know that it caused pain or was wrong. After- 
wards saw Mr. Selby, and told him he would be charged with cruelty for 
“docking” the horse’s tail. He replied that he had done it for years, and was 
not aware that it was cruelty.—Professor Pritchard, a member of the Council 
ef the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and one of the examiners of 
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that body, gave evidence to show that “ docking” was unnecessary, and that 
it gave a good deal of pain.-—By Mr. J. B. Fowler: Up to three years ago 
he himself “docked” horses and taught students the way of effecting the 
operation at the College. It often caused Tetanus, or lock-jaw. He had 
himself “ docked” hundreds of horses, but never knew Tetanus to set in after- 
wards. That he attributed more to his luck than to his judgment. He did 
not believe there was now any large veterinary practitioner in London who 
would “dock” horses.—Mr. Blackwell (Magistrates’ Clerk) : What is your 
opinion as to the cruelty of the operation? In my opinion it is as exceedingly 
cruel as it is unnecessary.—Mr. Fowler, for the defence, said that it was 
admitted that the operation caused pain, but the cruelty was denied. He 
submitted that there was no case against either of the defendants. The law 
on the point, as laid down by Stone, was that pain inflicted for a lawful 
purpose was not cruelty. It was not a question of whether Professor 
Pritchard thought it cruel or not, and it was vastly different from the process 
of biting off a dog’s tail, which was merely done for ornament, or of cutting 
cocks’ combs, which was for convenience for fighting purposes, and conse- 
quently very cruel. This operation, however, was desirable and necessary, 
and therefore was not cruel. The horse in question was in proper condition 
after the operation, and therefore it must be assumed that the operation was 
properly executed. He expressed surprise that the defendants, who had no 
means of knowing that it was considered cruel, but were under the impression 
that it was safer for the public and the drivers of horses that “docking” 
should be done, should be summoned whilst there existed a wide difference 
of opinion on the subject between those whose duty it was to judge of the. 
matter. His strong point was that this was a work of necessity, that there 
was a reason for it, and that consequently defendants were entitled to an 
acquittal even if the operation was painful.—Mr. Bailey, M.R.C.V.S., said 
that so far as the operation itself was concerned the pain was of short dura- 
tion. If the parts were tender, and afterwards pulled about, the horse would 
perhaps suffer for a fortnight afterwards. If not touched or interfered with 
the pain would not be much. He believed that for safety it was always 
advisable, and in many cases necessary, for driving horses to be “ docked.”— 
Mr. Wright, replying to Mr. Fowler’s point of law, remarked that for the 
purposes of this prosecution it was sufficient to show that the act was cruel 
and caused pain.—After consultation Mr. Kempson said the Bench were of 
opinion that the case was proved against both defendants, and that the 
ractice of docking horses at all was cruel. This being the first case brought 
fore them, each defendant would be fined 1s. and the costs be divided 
between them.—Mr. Wright applied for the expenses of Professor Pritchard 
to be included, and it was granted—the penalties and costs amounting 
altogether to £3 Is. 


Obituary. 


We have to record the death from fever, at Kimberley, South Africa, 
of W. Ratcliff Bryan, M.R.C.V.S., aged thirty-six years, and who graduated 
in 1873. 


We regret to announce the death, on July roth, of a very promising young 
member of the profession, Mr. A. R. , Her og M.R.C.V.S., of Mayfair,. 
London, who graduated so recently as 1876. 
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Arup Ecterinary Beparturent, 


Gazette, June 26th. 


Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon George Fleming, to be Principal Veterinary 
‘Surgeon, vice J. Collins, about to be placed on retired pay : June 28th. 


Gazette, July 13th. 


Principal Veterinary Surgeon James Collins, having completed seven 
‘years’ service in the appointment of Principal Veterinary Surgeon, has been 
placed on retired pay. Dated 28th June, 1883. 

The undermentioned Veterinary Surgeons to be Veterinary Surgeons, 
First Class. Dated 1st April, 1883 :—James Edward Elphick, Alfred Adrian 
Jones, George Digby Whitfield. 

Veterinary Surgeon R. Poyser has been appointed to officiate as Inspecting 
Veterinary Surgeon, Second Circle, Bengal, vice Mr. Batt, who has leave for 
two years in England. Mr. Poyser is fortunate in obtaining this appoint- 
ment, temporary though it be, and the duties pertaining to it will not suffer 
at his hands. 


Notes and News. 


VETERINARY HONOURS.—It is gratifying to announce that the prize 
‘(gold medal) for the best practical essay on African horses, advertised in the 
VETERINARY JOURNAL for January, 1883, and offered by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Roddy, V.C., Bengal Army, has been awarded to Mr. S. Longhurst, 
— Veterinary Department, King’s Dragoon Guards, stationed at Meerut, 

ndia. 

At the granting of Degrees at the University of Edinburgh in April last, 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in the Department of Natural Science . 
was conferred on John McFadyean, M.B., of the Clyde Street Veterinary 
School, Edinburgh. 

M. Baillet, Director of the Toulouse Veterinary School, has been elected 
President of the Society of Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy of that city. 


ANTHRAX IN ITALY.—A violent epizoétic plague, supposed to be Anthrax, 
has broken out among the cattle, and especially the buffaloes, on the 
Roman Campagna and in the Pontine marshes. In the Maccabese 
pastures it has been found necessary to destroy more than 300 head of 
-cattle within the last few days, and 200 more on the property of the Duke 
of Sermoneta at Cisterna. The Sanitary Commission has taken energetic 
measures to prevent the spread of the infection. 


CATTLE PLAGUE IN EGypt.—Since the British operations in Egypt last 
year, this destructive disease has raged in the Delta, though whether it was 
imported from Odessa with Russian cattle introduced for the English Com- 
missariat is not stated, though it is very probable. The losses caused by 
the pestilence are described as enormous, there being no veterinary sanitary 
Po ggenep to check or suppress it. Unburied carcases lie rotting in the 
fields, and they float about in the Nile, their decomposition poisoning the air 
and water. Cholera has appeared since the Cattle Plague visitation, and 
is doubtless aggravated by the insanitary conditions which prevail. 
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Corresponvence, ete, 


PUPILAGE. 


DEAR SIR,—How much better it would be if non-practical, lately qualified 
‘veterinary surgeons, would get the necessary practical knowledge ere they go 
into practice for themselves, without which a veterinary surgeon makes him- 
self ridiculous in the eyes of a discerning public. 

It would be far better for themselves, the profession, and the public, ifthey 
did not undertake operations, unless they can perform them in a manly, 
scientific manner. 

These gentlemen seem to think that the mere possession of the diploma of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons must make them good operators, etc. 
A MR.C.V.S. of my acquaintance, whose knowledge was solely of a theo- 
retical nature, got himself into great disrepute by endeavouring to catch 
and throw a two-year-old thorough-bred colt for castration.—I remain, sir, 
yours faithfully, EQUUS. 


DEAR SiIR,—Seeing that the pupilage question is at present occupying 
such a prominent position in veterinary politics, and knowing from bitter 
experience the difficulties and disadvantages of entering the profession with- 
out first serving an apprenticeship, I will endeavour to pen a few lines in 
favour of what I consider to be a much-needed reform, viz., Compulsory 
Pupilage. I also think that we unfortunate members of the profession who 
have neglected to avail ourselves of a “practical” course before joining college, 
ought to speak out and give our honest opinion of this important matter, and 
‘to do our best to prevent others from striking on the same rock. 

I do not acknowledge that we are all such “rank duffers ” as those examples 
Mr. Greaves has put forward as examples of our class ; but I do firmly 
believe that any young man who obtains his diploma before he has acquired 
that practical knowledge and experience, and formed those systematic and 
business-like habits which can only be obtained by an apprenticeship under 
a good man, is, for the first few years of his career as a M.R.C.V.S., a burden 
and a source of anxiety both to himself and to all connected with him. He 
and his friends look forward to the close of his college career in the vain hope 
that as soon as he is able to write M.R.C.V.S. after his name he will begin 
to receive some return for the time, money, and labour he has expended in 
qualifying himself. But, instead of realizing these expectations, he discovers 
on going into the world that he has a lot to learn before he can be any ways 
useful, In spite of a natural aptitude and a fondness for his profession, he 
finds himself without system indoors, and outside he is short of tact, and, to 
put it plain, “ doesn’t know his way about.” In the surgery he is a slow and 
clumsy dispenser, while in his work outside as a visitor he is continually ex- 
posing himself to ridicule, and often making “bad impressions” through his 
awkwardness and ignorance of those /¢#/e things which a pupil has drilled 
into him daily, and which, in spite of all that professors and other interested 
persons may say to the contrary, can only be acquired thoroughly by 
beginning at the beginning and serving an apprenticeship. 

The above is, to my mind, a point on which sufficient stress has not been 
laid by the supporters of the pupilage clause. For my part, these minor 
points have been to me the greatest source of annoyance. When I joined 
college I was as good at locating a lameness, or telling the age of a horse, as 
any of the “practical men” (as we styled those who had served an appren- 
ticeship). But since I graduated, I have been more troubled and perplexed 
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through a lack of knowledge of those numerous little points in the habits and 
general management of animals, and from a want of a certain deftness and 
“knack” in the performance of the many simple operations which are daily 
required, than from any serious errors in diagnosis, or from any injudicious 
treatment. 

That these things are essential to a “ duly qualified ” man no one will deny. 
To say that they can be picked up at college is false. To grant diplomas to 
men deficient in this practical and essential matter is unjust to the men, to 
the public, and to the profession at large. Therefore the duty of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons is to render pupilage compulsory, and thus 
prevent incompetent men from disgracing their profession ; and I cannot 
understand the motives of those who oppose the clause, nor can I see any 
grounds for such opposition. 

My only regret is that compulsory pupilage was not in force before I joined 
college ; for I am sure the additional time and money would have been, well 
spent, and I should have had the satisfaction of feeling that, on gaining my 
“ticket,” I was a veterinary surgeon in something more than name.—Yours 
truly, LANCASTRIAN. 


CRITICISM. 


SIR,—I trust you will allow me the favour of a short reply to Mr. J. H- 
Cox’s letter. Ifthe author of the paper criticised will carefully give his at- 
tention to the following facts, he will observe that his irritation has led him to 
rash conclusions. 

My criticism I acknowledge to be severe; but, at the same time, no 
scholastic attainments were required to see the errors in the composition, 
nor was there any attempt to make an exhibition of such in my letter, for I 
alluded tothe want of dignity attached to it. To explain the errors, I was 
compelled to make use of the forms and terms under which the construction 
of the English language is studied and understood. 

The halo of vainglory with which your correspondent would invest my 
task, therefore fades in spite of studied and sarcastic exaggeration. Abuse 
of a writer isa lame argument against what he has written, while exag- 
geration is not truth. 

The scientific portion of the paper was ably discussed at the meeting of 
the Association. I was present at the latter half of the discussion, and after 
hearing expressed by several gentlemen present my own views upon the 
subject, there was no reason for reiteration on the part of an insignificant 
member. Nor was there any justification for entering upon a quibble as to 
the phraseology of the paper, and waste the valuable time of men who had 
come miles to add—to their honour be it said—value and dignity to the 
debate by their adherence to fact, earnest, simple, and well expressed. 

Mr. Cox proceeds to say in his communication, “ The letter <9 by 
Mr. Sheather is evidently an exposition of the views held by a small clique, 
of which,” etc. Now, for this assertion there is not one iota of basis, and 
still less for the inference which follows. 

Strict adherence to fact, and facts well substantiated, constitute the very 
backbone of “latter-day phraseology” ; but I should scarcely think he 
would lay claim that his last effusion, so full of morbidly superlative excres- 
cences, should be placed in the list of productions exemplifying “ latter- 
day phraseology.” 

There is not the slightest reason for assuming that others instigated me 
to write the criticism, for none but myself knew of it until it was published. 
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Mr. Cox possibly by this time knows something of the old adage about the 
number of cooks and the broth. 

Mr. Cox is right in saying that I was a member of the Provisional Com- 
mittee, but wrong in saying that I am a member of the Committee of the 
Association (I presume he means Council) ; the Council will decide upon 
publication matters, not the Provisional Committee. 

I remember something of the transactions of the Provisional Committee, 
and may, perhaps, remind Mr. Cox of a fact or two in connection with them. 
On Nov. 17th, 1882, the titles of the papers (approximately), and the writers 
{at least one) were settled, and an apology for /as¢e in preparation and 
want of correction ought scarcely to be tendered, unless in the case of a 
civil practitioner whose leisure time is frequently most meagre and irregular. 
On that date, although “ insignificant” and barely “tolerated,” I believe I 
was the first one asked to contribute a paper ; but in attempting to elucidate 
the cause of my refusal by “inferences” Mr. Cox wanders from fact. As 
the Committee was not representative of the Association, but simply one of 
convenience, I thought it scarcely proper that members present should pro- 
ceed to appropriate posts of honour, unless a well-known man of high dis- 
tinction in the profession were selected ; and I felt that my leisure time was 
insufficient for me to prepare a paper to my own satisfaction. I do not go 
to the length of saying I could have done it better or worse than others ; 
upon that point neither myself nor a stranger to me can be a judge. I 
scarcely think Mr. Cox would have been selected that evening had he been 
absent. When Mr. Walters was asked to contribute a paper he declined, but 
intimated that Mr. Cox would, and he would afford assistance. 

My criticism does not “ savour of cowardice,” for it attacks ¢he work of one 
who, judging by the latter part of his letter, considers himself, and therefore 
must be, immeasurably superior to myself. He has an equal opportunity 
to defend his phraseology, and I have adopted no xom-de-plume. 

Would Mr. Cox, having discovered the meaning of “critic,” pursue his 
lexicological studies far enough to discover the meaning of “ few,” then study 
his application of it to his “ errors?” 

“With a persistency often found amongst a certain class of critics,” to use 
Mr. Cox’s own words in charging me with withholding contexts, he has re- 
moved from his only quotation from my letter the word “always” which 
renders both sense and grammar correct. I think, sir, having carefully defined 
“critic” to his satisfaction, he may after this fairly occupy the chair in an 
assembly of them. I withheld nothing to attempt to make his expressions 
incorrect, consideration for space alone suggesting curtailment. 

It is evident that when content to express his ideas in every-day language, 
and free from irritation, your correspondent may render himself intelligible. 
Tinselled gaudiness, and tall-talk, to use an Americanism, are eschewed by 
true men of science, and it should be a point of honour that the best 
possible work should be the return made for a post of honour. 

The objects of my criticism will be obtained if it become apparent that 
good work is essential ; that the haste or carelessness of one may do the whole 
profession an injustice in the eyes of other professions ; and that a writer, 
content to use his abilities within his powers, be his education and attain- 
ments ever so moderate, may bring honour and respect to himself and his 
profession by his contributions, whether in essay or debate. The more simple 
the method of expression in any essay, prepared with a view of eliciting facts, 
the more readily will those men often possessed of the most valuable facts 
enter into a discussion. 

For the guidance of those who may peruse, at Mr. Cox’s instigation, his 
essay now being published in the VETERINARY JOURNAL, allow me to inform 
them, to prevent misconception, that errors to which | alluded in my criti- 
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cism are being carefully CORRECTED ; so I trust all its readers will bear this: 
in mind when investigating my “garbled statements.”—I am, sir, faithfully 
yours, CHARLES SHEATHER. 


A NOTICE. 


SIR,—I see in your May number that I was nominated for membership of 
the Liverpool Veterinary Medical Association. 

I believe I was e/ected at last meeting, but as no notice has since appeared 
in your journal, I take the liberty of informing you that I am now a member 
of that association. 

Your notice of the last meeting of the L.V.M.A. being so short, I am 
unaware whether you know this, and now take the earliest opportunity of 
informing you that such is the case.—Yours truly, 

160, Breck Road, Liverpool, Jz/y 1s¢. A. G. Ross. 


P.S.—I have to state that I write this in order to prevent misapprehension. 
.G.R. 


THE DEGREE OF LL.D. 


S1R,—Allow me to correct a slight inaccuracy which appeared in your issue 
for May last.’ Ireferto the statement that conferring of the above degree on Mr. 
G. Fleming was “ the first time that a university has acknowledged the claims. 
of veterinary science to the highest honour the senate can confer.” I believe 
every member of the profession will gladly acknowledge that Mr. Fleming 
has justly earned this distinguished honour, and wish him long life to enjoy 
it. But, at the same time, he is not the first British veterinary surgeon upon 
whom the degree has been conferred. The late Mr. Thomas Strangeways, 
than whom a more genuine friend of the profession never breathed, also had 
the degree of LL.D. conferred upon him for “his contributions to veterinary 
science,” which, “although not numerous, always commanded respect among 
the faculty.” See the Veterinarian for March, 1869. Asking you to give 
publicity to this,—I am, faithfully yours, A. E. MACGILLIVRAY. 

Banff, 12th, 1883. 


[We thank our correspondent for his correction. Will he kindly inform us. 
when, where, and for what the honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred on 
the late Professor Strangeways, as we can find no record of this anywhere, 
and it is right the profession should have evidence of it? Some information 
as to his contributions to veterinary science wouid also be very acceptable, 
and no doubt Mr. Macgillivray could oblige us in this also. We regret we 
were not aware of the fact stated, if fact it is.] 


DOCKING HORSES’ TAILS. 


DEAR SIR,—I enclose you the report of a case (see under “ Jurisprudence ”) 
tried before two Leicester magistrates last week. This case opens up the 
question of whether or not “ docking a horse” is a cruelty, and I venture to 
suggest that the time has now arrived when you, sir (as President of the 
R.C.V.S.), and the principal members of the veterinary profession, should 
give publicity to the views held on this subject. If the majority of the pro- 
fession come to the conclusion that the operation is necessary and justifiable, 
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then let a test case be brought forward and: fought out by the profession as 
a body. I believe the members of our profession study humanity in the: 
highest degree ; but if such an operation as docking is forbidden, where will 
itend? Will not otherand more painful operations be next attacked? The- 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals does a great amount of 
good, but in taking up such cases as docking, etc., I believe it oversteps the 
intention of its voluntary subscribers, many of whom will withhold their sup-. 
portinthe future. In provincial towns the object of their inspectors appears 
to consist in gaining as many convictions as possible, whereas in many cases 
a simple reprimand would be sufficient. 

I do not wish to trespass on your valuable space, but shall be obliged if” 
you will insert the report I send you, so that the readers of your Journal may 
be acquainted with the facts of the case.—I am, sir, yours very obediently, 

Leicester. J. G. Parr, M.R.C.V.S. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES ASSOCIATION. 


S1r,—In the report of Prof. Walley’s lecture at the meeting of the above- 
Association, appearing in your last issue, there were several mistakes and 
omissions, due, no doubt, to the difficulty a lay reporter has in understanding 
the sense or importance of remarks made by a professional gentleman. With 
your permission, I will make a few corrections and additions. 

Line 45, page 41, should read “upon the small cuneiform, and the head of 
small metatarsal bones—an arrangement which also existed in the inner 
aspect of the knee and foreleg, accounting for the development of Splint 
internally.” 

Line 54.—In speaking of the pathology, Prof. Walley said the statement 
was made by some authorities that Bone Spavin always originated from 
articular caries, but he showed specimens, which he said proved this was not 
the case. The exostosis might originate from ostosis, periostitis, or syndes- 
mitis. 

Line 32, page 42.—After “certain special cases”—z.¢e., where the tendon 
was interfered with by the exostosis. 

Line 42.—Substitute sight for must. 

Lines 43, 44 should read, “‘ Striking the bones with the knuckles, or the 
foot with a hammer.” 

Line 49.—He said gouty disease was indicated Zrzmarily by distension of 
the small joint capsules of the hock and knees, secondarily by deposition of 
calcareous matter therein, fiza//y anchylosis, as a result. 

Line 54.—After Thoroughpin, the Professor pointed out that the worst pins 
were those in which the bursa was distended inferiorily to its lowest limit,. 
and when resulting from Rheumatism and associated with fibrous papillo- 
mata on the bursal surface of the flexor tendon—a similar condition some- 
times existing in the corresponding tendon and bursa of the knee. 

In reference to treatment of Thoroughpin, the lecturer mentioned that he 
had seen a hock which measured thirty-two inches in circumference reduced 
almost to its normal dimension by setoning and blistering, after repeated 
blisters and firing twice had failed to have any effect upon it ; further, that 
aspiration was useless, and in one case, after firing, blistering, setoning, then 
repeated aspirations and paracentesis, had failed, he effected a cure by one 
evacuation and the injection of tincture of iodine. 

In reference to the seat of Curb, Prof. Walley said that in the great 


majority of cases it was due to interstitial thickening of the connective | 


tissue-sheath of the flexor pedis perforatus, not to strain of the calcaneo. 
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metatarsal ligament, a theory held by the late Mr. W. Wilkinson, and quite 
untenable, as that ligament, in whatever position the hock might be placed, 
could not be strained.—I remain, sir, faithfully yours, 
LAWRENCE C. TIPPER, Hon. Sec. 
The Shrubbery, Balsall Heath, Judy 13¢h, 1883. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AMERICAN INQUIRER.—We know nothing of the so-designated Dr. J. W. Chiles, 
V.S., Dayton, Ohio, Graduate of the Royal Veterinary College, London, England, 
1860, There are no graduates of the Royal Veterinary College, and the name men- 
tioned is not in the Register of Graduates of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

SrupDENT.—The best text-book is the English translation of Chauveau’s ‘*‘Compara- 
tive Anatomy of the Domesticated Animals.” 


CORRECTION. 


“In the list of subscribers to the Fleming Testimonial, published in our June issue, 
J. D. Avered should be J. D. Overed; and H. R. Bradeham should be H. R. 
Bradshaw. 


Communications, Books, Journals, etc., Received. 
COMMUNICATIONS have been received from W. Carless, Stafford ; J. B. Wolsten- 
holme, Manchester ; A. Spreull, Dundee ; ‘*‘ Equus” ; A.G. Ross ; J. Brodie Gress- 
well, Louth ; J. B. Martin, Rochester; A. E. Macgillivray, Banff; J. G. Parr, Lei- 
cester ; R. Poyser, India; D. Whitfield, A.V.D., Exeter ; J. H. Carter, Bradford; 
A. W. Hill, London ; J. D. Overed, Blofield ; L. C. Tipper, Balsall Heath ; A. Bain, 
Liverpool ; H. R. Bradshaw, Portrush. 


Books AND PAMPHLETS: A. Zundel, Der Gesundheitszustand der Hausthiere in 
Elsass-Lothringen ; G. B. Ercolani, Sulle alterazioni pathologiche portate dalla sifi- 
lide nella placenta umana; H. C. Plant, Das Organisirte Contagium der Schafpocken 
und die Mitigation desselben nach Toussaints’ Manier ; 2. Semmer, Der Milzbrand 
und das Milzbrandcontagium ; J- M. Wehenkel, Etat Sanitaire des Animaux Domes- 
tiques dans le Royaume de Belgique ; Annual Announcement of the American Veteri-. 
mary College. 


OURNALS, ETC: La Clinica Veterinaria; Annales de Médecine Vétérinaire ; 
L’Echo Vétérinaire ; Recueil de Vétérinaire ; Reportorium fiir Thierheilkunde ; 
Lancet ; American Live Stock Journal; Der Thierarst ; Journal de Mid. Vitéri- 
naire; British Medical Journal; Archives Vétérinaire; Wochenschrift fiir Thier- 
heilkunde und Viehzucht ; Live Stock Journal; Mark Lane Express; American 
Veterinary Review ; Revue Vétérinaire ; Medical Times and Gazette; Health ; Trish 
Sportsman ; Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Thiermedicin. 


NewspaAPERS: Lahore Civil and Military Gazette; North China Daily News; 
Egyptian Gazette; Staffordshire Advertiser; Scotsman; Eastern Morning News ; 


Wolverhampton Evening Express; Leicester Journal; Birmingham Daily Post; 
ree-man’s Journal, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. | Whatever is intended for 
‘insertion must be authenticated by the name and address of the writer, not necessarily 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. We cannot undertake to return 
rejected communications. 

A number of communications are held over until next month. 
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